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THE EBB TIDE 


IN EDUCATION’ 


By President FRANK L. McVEY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Stnce the days of young manhood I 
have navigated small boats on inland lakes 
in various parts of the northwest. This 
experience has not qualified me for a mas- 
ter’s certificate, or made me an authority 
on the management of great ships on the 
highways of the seas, but this experience 
with small crafts has taught me many 
things about honest workmanship, the de- 
sign of boats and the set of sails. It has 
taught me something of the force of wind, 
the running of water and the need of skill 
in guiding and protecting the boat against 
sudden squalls and rolling seas. It has 
given to me, also, sympathy with stranded 
sailors and struggling vessels in a battle 
against the elements. The ship of state, as 
well as the leviathan of education, labors 
now in rolling seas of discontent and the 
heavy gales blowing off the glaciers of tax- 
payers’ debility and bankers’ icy steppes 
bordering on the seas of human misery. 
As I think of men and ships I am con- 
cerned for the safety of these vessels in 
which we are so vitally interested. 

An ebb tide is an outgoing tide. It is 
one that leaves exposed the sands, beaches 
and marshes along the coast. It is the tide 
that holds ships in harbors and turns over 

1An address before the dinner meeting of the 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, New Orleans, December 1, 1932. 


on their sides the small boats that are not 
anchored in deep water. It is the tide that 
shows to all great stretches of weary sands 
eovered with the débris of the sea and the 
discarded miscellany of the inhabitants 
who live on the shore. When accompanied 
by winds blowing shorewards it is a dan- 
gerous tide. This tide carries the vessel 
out to sea, the wind blows it into ever- 
decreasing water depths. The master is 
faced with the alternative of beating to sea 
or anchoring in water deep enough to float 
his eraft until the tide begins to turn and 
reaches the full. If the navigator is a 
cautious man he remains in the harbor 
waiting for the storm to blow over, while 
his craft gathers barnacles and the owners 
fret because their ship is not earning its 
keep. 

The tide of education has been running 
full for a generation. Great ships and 
small boats have put off from the harbors 
of their beginnings to seek the cargoes of 
fabled lands beyond the horizon. The ear- 
goes brought back to the docks and 
wharves of human existence have been rich 
and plentiful. The owners have paid for 
new ships, for repairs to old vessels and 
furnished new gear and rigging for the 
ships in the service. Masters have been 
given their certificates with laudatory 
commendation and encouraging comments 
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to push ever beyond the horizon. Trials 
and tribulations of nearly a half century 
ago were forgotten and the captains of 
these days had joined the rocking chair 
fleet on the porches of the Yacht Club of 
the Satisfied Sailor, or gone to their re- 
ward, ‘‘where moth and rust doth not cor- 
rupt,’’ nor eredits and admissions prob- 
lems break in to steal the time of harassed 
men. 

This generation has seen nothing but a 
full tide, great ships, growing larger, car- 
rying increasing cargoes. The trade winds 
blew steadily, but gently, wrecks were few, 
insurance low, pay of captains and crews 
certain and fair. It was a time of great 
growth in the marts of education. Men 
looked at problems steadily, they knew 
that money could be had to solve them, 
men of ability could be found to dig, ac- 
cumulate facts and bring conclusions. It 
was a happy time, a responsible time, a 
productive time, and a time of forward 
looking, but it was also a time of vast re- 
quirement and heavy duties to meet the 
needs of the day. To believe this one has 
but to look at the reports of the commerce 
experts and statistics gatherers who reside 
in the office of the United States Office of 
Education. 

In the year 1920 there were 33,250,870 
young people in the United States between 
the years 5 and 20. Of this number 
21,373,976 were in the schools of the 
nation. Ten years later there were 
38,387,032 persons who were listed in the 
census between the ages of 5 and 20. Of 
these 26,849,639 went to school. Twenty- 
one young citizens out of each hundred of 
the population were in school. It is hard 
to comprehend such figures, and few of the 
eritics of the schools do clearly invision 
them. The statisticians and gatherers of 
facts go on to tell us the cost of public edu- 
eation in 1920 was $1,036,151,000, slightly 
better than 14 per cent. of the national 
Ten years later the nation was 


income. 
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spending $2,300,000,000 annually on pub- 
lie education. The value of public prop- 
erty used for school purposes in 1928 was 
placed at $5,423,280,000, or 1.8 per cent. of 
the national wealth of that time, that is, 
$1.80 out of each hundred dollars of the 
national holdings were in school property, 
and $2.80 out of each hundred dollars of 
national income were spent for the support 
of all schools. To put it in another way 
for purposes of contrast, church property 
in the United States amounted to 70 per 
cent. of all school property and the amount 
spent by all churches was $817,214,528, or 
one third of the sum used for school sup- 
port. I am taking another group of fig- 
ures for comparison purposes. The people 
of the United States in 1930 spent practi- 
eally as much for automobiles and trucks 
as they did for education. They spent one 
fifth as much for gasoline alone, or $4.00 
per capita for gasoline and $20.00 per 
capita for education. The depreciation of 
automobiles and trucks, their repair costs 
and their consumption of gas and oil was 
about the same as the total cost of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Now the winds of adversity are blowing 
from the sea, stirring even the waters of 
the harbor. The tide is running out: what 
shall the captains do? Stay in the harbor 
waiting for better weather, and run with 
the tide, or, caught on the seas, lower the 
anchor, batten down the hatches, take in 
sail and patiently endure the pounding of 
the seas? These are questions of policy 
and they parallel the queries raised in the 
minds of the captains of educational craft 
who get their licenses from this associa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the first thing to do is to go 
over the cargo to see if everything in the 
hold is worthy of transportation. The 
good ship Sassy, a name made from the 
initials of the Association; S. A. S. S. C., 
will meet the requirements of where we 
are and what we are about to undertake. 
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After considerable discussion with the 
captain as to the propriety of such prying 
into the business of the ship owners, he 
called in the mate and super cargo to wit- 
ness the searching and to prevent the pur- 
loining of anything of value in the cargo 
while the inquiry was going on. Down in 
the hold were several large boxes marked 
‘‘Standardizing Procedure,’’ ‘‘ Admission 
Methods’’ and ‘‘Unit Courses of Study.’’ 
There were also several huge containers 
plainly marked ‘‘Prejudices,’’ ‘‘Mistakes,”’ 
and ‘‘Signs,’’ indicating the direction 
travelers should go. With hammer and 
claw the work of opening the boxes was 
soon accomplished, giving an opportunity 
to look at the material gathered in the box 
marked ‘‘Standardizing Agencies.’’ 

The setting up of standardizing agencies 
was a forward step in educational prog- 
ress. The inspection of schools by tough- 
fibered individuals who went up and down 
the states complaining about hotels and 
meals, but who spent their time listening 
to recitations, asking questions of princi- 
pals and peering into dark corners was all 
to the good. The list of secondary schools 
compiled by them at least separated the 
goats from the sheep. A new pride in ac- 
complishment was to be noted in the sec- 
ondary field and marked improvement 
followed in the wake of these efforts. 
Gradually the secondary schools lifted 
their offerings, their equipment and their 
personnel to better than the national aver- 
age. While these tests of material efforts 
were applied with considerable vigor the 
more elusive ones of course content, stu- 
dent growth and accomplishment were but 
gingerly dealt with. The standards 
seemed fixed and hard with little give to 
the changing views of educational pro- 
cedure. Thus the standards have remained 
very much as they were, making but little 
distinction between the schools that gradu- 
ated students of high quality and those 
that did a mediocre job. A fine building, 
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a good janitor and new equipment im- 
pressed the inspector over much, in view 
of the measurements that were placed in 
his hands and with which he was to deter- 
mine the place of the school in the sec- 
ondary list. 

The package marked ‘‘Colleges’’ was 
found to contain almost nothing about 
technical schools, teachers colleges and 
agricultural colleges, but there was an im- 
mense bundle marked ‘‘colleges.’’ This 
material had to do with plant, endowments, 
income, expenditures, salaries, degrees, 
volumes in the library, size of classes, sani- 
tary fixtures, number of students and 
amount of teaching load. There seemed to 
be nothing about educational results or 
effective teaching. Material standards 
must of necessity when applied give an- 
swers in terms of materials. ‘‘This was 
not the object,’’ so the captain said. ‘‘The 
hope was that a well-trained student would 
be graduated, but that was not first in the 
minds of the framers of the regulations. 
The purpose of the regulations was to 
bring the colleges up to a basis that would 
make competition between them more 
equal and fair.’’ This was much needed 
and had a marked effect on the colleges for 
a full quarter of a century. 

The third package, marked ‘‘College 
Admissions,’’ was now at hand. It was a 
bulky one and had evidently been turned 
over a good many times. Some of the ma- 
terial was new, but much of it was covered 
with dust and carried a burden of years. 
Carnegie units was one of the signs on the 
coverings. These were fifteen in number 
and much difference in opinion evidently 
existed about what should go into the fif- 
teen units. Some held that Latin, Greek, 
mathematics and foreign languages should 
make up twelve of the fifteen units. 
Others, who called themselves liberal, 
stated that social science, natural science 
and the vocational subjects should come 
into the fifteen. And a small group con-~ 
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tended that these contentions were imma- 
terial and that the real test of education 
was accomplishment measured by ability 
to do the work. Students should be ad- 
mitted to college because they were college 
material and not because they had done so 
many units in four years. Agreement on 
a statement of that kind was evidently 
hard to get, so the force of habit and the 
background of old methods continued to 
hold the schools where they have been for 
many years. 

I have given a brief description of some 
of the cargo carried by the ship on which 
we are now traveling. It is worthwhile to 
ask how much of the eargo ought to be 
turned into the sea. Certainly, none of it 
until we have carefully examined it. So, 
with that in mind, I wish to discuss stand- 
ards, admissions and courses. Though 
these items are housed in separate boxes, 
in reality they are parts of a large subject 
and have to do with the real goal of the 
voyage. 

There has been doubt in the colleges 
about the fitness of students in the sec- 
ondary schools to meet the mind-stirring 
requirements of college life. The answer 
to this doubt brought into existence the 
college entrance examination board in the 
East, and the inspection and standardizing 
agencies in the Middle West and the South. 
The examination plan accomplishes a good 
many things, but it also raised doubts as 
to its full value, as shown in the shifting 
in types of examinations from time to 
time. In the Middle West and South the 
certificate plan of admission to college was 
inevitable. The doctrine of equality in 
opportunity and ability was inherited 
from the pioneer days and was inbred in 
social, political and economic life. All are 
familiar with the development of inspec- 
tion and standardizing. Colleges and uni- 
versities, public and private, carried along 
in the same current were forced to the cer- 
tification plan and to the establishment 
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and maintenance of requirements that were 
honestly and thoroughly aimed to raise 
the standard of both schools and colleges. 

Meantime, doubts began to arise, not 
only about the certification system, but 
about the piecemeal and even the compre- 
hensive examination. Suspicions cropped 
out that the requirements of the standard- 
izing agencies did not touch the marrow of 
the problem. Sappers and miners were at 
work in the psychological field, personality 
was talked and the war brought out the 
Alpha Test and with it an immense 
amount of new data that threw light on 
variant abilities in the individuals of the 
population. The colleges were having 
their problems with the hordes of students 
that crashed their gates. Something had 
to be done to satisfy the standards of edu- 
cation, to provide better education for 
those who were capable of it and to raise 
the college from a secondary school to an 
institution of learning. 

“It was clear to those who faced the 
facts that the higher institutions were 
physically incapable of accommodating all 
those who sought admission. One way of 
meeting that situation was to increase 
equipment and another way was to de- 
crease enrolment by higher fees or by a 
selective process in admitting students. 
Neither of these proposals met the real 
problem. The real problem was to find out 
in advance those students who were able 
to profit by a college experience.’’ This is 
a problem that challenges all the ability 
and all the machinery of the educational 
system. The public high schools can not 
work out a plan by themselves, nor can the 
private schools go a great way without the 
help of the colleges. And the colleges, 
after they have accepted the student, are 
faced with the problem of guiding, elimi- 
nating and stimulating the students en- 
rolled in their classes. In fact, the 
question is boiled down to individual aec- 
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crediting instead of institutional accredit- 
ing. 

A number of surveys were directed 
toward the determination of ability to do 
college work and the coordination of the 
work the student would do after he 
reached college. In the survey made in 
1922 by S. S. Colvin it was found, ‘‘that 
of these who intended to continue their 
education in some higher institution, a 
third of the boys and a little over half of 
the girls appeared to be bad college risks 
with about one chance in five of doing sat- 
isfactory college work. On the other hand, 
a fifth of the boys and one seventh of the 
girls who did not intend to continue their 
education appeared to be good college 
material. Moreover, about one fourth of 
the boys who stated that they intended to 
go to a liberal arts college were classified 
as bad risks. The corresponding ratio for 
girls was practically the same. Two fifths 
of each were good risks.’’ 

The Commission on the Relation of 
School and College, set up by the Progres- 
sive Education Association and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, is endeavor- 
ing to bring about such changes in the 
relation of school and college as will per- 
mit experimental study of secondary edu- 
eation. The emphasis of the commission is 
to secure better instruction and make it 
possible for schools and colleges ‘‘to help 
each student shape his course so that it will 
be best fitted to his needs, and so that his 
work will have meaning and significance 
for him.’’ For our discussion the impor- 
tant part of the commission’s statement is 
contained in recommendation A, in which 
it is stated that the high school student 
who is admitted to college should: (1) Be 
possessed of the requisite general intelli- 
gence to carry on college work ereditably ; 
(2) have well-defined serious interests and 
purposes; and (3) have demonstrated abil- 
ity to work successfully in one or more 
fields of study in which the college offers 
instruction. 
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The B part of the recommendation dis- 
cusses the problem of records. The record 
should inelude a history of the student’s 
school life and the results of tests, exami- 
nations and other evidences of the stu- 
dent’s aptitude and achievement during 
the secondary course. The committee on 
records is endeavoring to determine what 
information the college needs for wise 
selection and guidance of students, how 
that information can best be secured and 
in what form it should be recorded and 
sent to the colleges. This is all to the good 
and the commission is engaged in an effee- 
tive work especially if it brings about the 
changes in the secondary school suggested 
in its report. The college administrator 
applauds vigorously when he reads the 
proposed accomplishments. These are 
greater mastery in learning, more continu- 
ity in learning, the release of creative en- 
ergies, clearer understanding of the prob- 
lems of civilization, guidance of students 
and good teaching, and the revision of 
curriculum materials and their organiza- 
tion. 

A school may be able to bring much of 
this to pass and the hope is that secondary 
education can move rapidly along the road 
indicated, but there is still the problem of 
guidance and direction which must be 
done by work with the individual pupil. 
I think it will be accepted by all that such 
a secondary school would have a problem 
of training pupils who would not be quite 
eapable of carrying college work. The 
college would be interested in knowing 
whether the student was really interested 
in college and willing to carry the work of 
college classes satisfactorily. As the sec- 
ondary school improves, some of the diffi- 
eulties of college admission will disappear. 

The accrediting agencies are, however, 
emphasizing the outward and material 
standards of both college and school; the 
college is interested in securing good col- 
lege risks and should have more help from 
the accrediting agencies in securing them. 
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At the present time the interest of the 
agencies in this part of the problem is 
largely academic. Meantime, a number of 
the universities have cooperated with high- 
school principals to use tests in finding out 
the weak points in their instruction as well 
as the kinds of pupils that are to be found 
in their schools. Ultimately such tests 
must move in the direction of individualiz- 
ing education according to ability and 
aptitude. The purpose is not to exclude 
students from education but rather to 
adapt the education to their needs. What 
is wanted after all is to find the most 
promising basis for constructive guidance. 
Again it is not a compact, similarly 
minded group of students a college should 
strive for, but for a group, even hetero- 
geneous for that matter, who would and 
eould profit by college education. The 
difficulty now is that there are many mal- 
adjustments due to failure to know and 
understand the many differences in any 
group of college students. The outcome of 
such understanding would undoubtedly 
result in better educated college students. 
The administrator, to adequately deal with 
this part of the problem, must have com- 
parative material that will tell him not 
only what groups are doing, but what indi- 
viduals in that group are accomplishing. 
The conclusion appears to be the best 
present criteria for admission to college 
are the pupil’s record, his history and the 
result of an aptitude test. These taken to- 
gether form a fairly satisfactory basis for 
predicting college success and place admis- 
sion on an individual basis, rather than on 
an institutional one represented by the 
diploma of the school. After all, the 
broad highway of educational opportunity 
from kindergarten to college graduation 
should be open to every child in so far as 
his interest, ability and endowment will 
permit. However, the possession and use 
of such material gained from tests is neces- 
sary to fortify the judgments of principals 
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and admission officers, not only in dealing 
with parents, but in discouraging some 
students and encouraging others to go on 
with their education. 

The successful working of the individ- 
ual accrediting of students will depend 
upon the officers who carry on the organi- 
zation and the procedure involved in the 
process of selection, and the tact and 
understanding with which the program is 
brought to the attention of the pupils and 
their parents. It is essential also that 
these officers shall be trained in the pro- 
cedure and philosophy behind the whole 
testing program. In fact the program will 
advance or break down as these superin- 
tendents, principals, registrars, deans and 
faculties believe in it. That many of these 
do not or that many have doubts about it 
may be observed by the comments and dis- 
cussions in any educational group. The 
danger to the program is that the tech- 
nique may advance faster than the accep- 
tance of it by those vitally concerned, 
students and parents. 

The other phase of individual aceredita- 
tion is just as important as the one of 
admitting students to college and that is 
to find out what students do when in ecol- 
lege, whether courses of study actually 
instruct and if the interest of students is 
increased and their adaptation and reac- 
tion to community, national and interna- 
tional life are enlivened and strengthened. 
The sophomore and senior tests provided 
by the Committee on College Testing have 
brought out an array of valuable and as- 
tonishing results. Some sophomores know 
more than many seniors. Few seniors 
make any progress in writing beyond the 
sophomore year. High marks are not al- 
ways indicative of understanding or corre- 
lation of interest. The college faculties 
must know these things. There must be 
something wrong with the marking system, 
the content of courses of study or in teach- 
ing procedure. The need of comparative 
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records of student and classes, not only in 
the college but with other institutions, 
appears to be decidedly pressing. The 
problem is not alone to be found in the 
admission of students, but what they do 
and what they are given a chance to do 
after they enter college. 

The college officer has an enlarged prob- 
lem on his hands in the acceptance of 
many types of students who are subjected 
to the learning process. These students 
ean not be dumped into a hopper as they 
are now. Searching examination of 
courses of study, consideration of interests 
and the guidance of the student in finding 
his interests must be set up. It may be 
that the guidance officer may come to his 
own, not only in numbers but in profes- 
sional status. 

Opposed to such a view is the laissez 
faire one of letting the student find his 
way. There is much to be said for it. On 
the way, however, there is a great mortal- 
ity; which added to incapacity leaves a 
trail of discouragement, disillusionment, 
wrong development and loss of opportu- 
nity that are more than a system of educa- 
tion can be asked to carry. The progress 
made here and there in the secondary field 
and in the college level encourages one to 
believe that we are on the way to individ- 
ualization of education through the proc- 
ess of finding out what the individual is 
and what he needs. 

Certainly, if what has been outlined in 
the pages just read is the course to follow, 
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our good ship is carrying the wrong cargo 
and her officers should be aware of the 
drift of tide and the duration of the wind. 
In these times a captain must scrutinize 
the sky and steer his ship so that he may 
reach the real goal of the voyage. 

The packages of prejudices and signs in 
the hold of our ship should be cast over- 
board, a new eargo taken on, and a chart 
prepared with the old maps, compasses 
and rules as aids in the hands of skilled 
navigators. The owners are not satisfied 
to let the ship sail with the old cargo, they 
want new goods and better results. In 
fact they are insisting upon reduced allow- 
ances for navigation, upkeep and wages, 
not because they do not get value of a kind 
for what they have put in but for the 
reasons that exchequers and treasury boxes 
no longer overflow. The old ship must 
travel farther, carry more cargo and bring 
increased dividends if the owners are to be 
satisfied. You, captains, mates and sailors 
assembled here, are you equal to the new 
task with the tide running out and the 
wind blowing on the shore? I think you 
are, if, clear-eyed and open-minded, you 
are determined to throw away prejudice, 
east aside intolerance and face frankly the 
great task of reloading the ship with a 
more valuable educational procedure equal 
to the needs of the times and incorporating 
in it the best we know. That attitude, that 
charter and that kind of navigation need 
never fear the dangers of an ebb tide on 
education. 


THE CITIZENS CONFERENCE ON THE CRISIS 
IN EDUCATION 


By BELMONT FARLEY 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


IN the nation’s capital is the marble palace of 
the National Academy of Sciences. Its Greek- 
lettered facade, overlooking the grim rectangle 
of the War Building and the classie lines of the 





Lincoln Memorial, is reached by a formal incline 
flanked by giant poplars and studded with tur- 
quoise reflecting basins. In the oak-paneled 
auditorium of this building there gathered on 
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January 5 and 6, 1933, an assembly no less im- 
posing than its meeting place—the “Citizens 
Conference on the Crisis in Edueation,” called 
by President Hoover to consider means of main- 
taining the schools in spite of the economic de- 
pression that has laid a reactionary hand on 
every activity of American life. 

“This conference is unusual,” said President 
Hoover, in opening the meeting with the only 
formal address on its schedule, “in that it in- 
vites the cooperation of men of widely different 
points of view in the consideration of our school 
and tax system from the standpoint of main- 
taining the welfare of the children of to-day.” 

The President spoke to approximately 50 
delegates and 20 advisory experts who officially 
represented the following groups: American 
Farm Bureau Federation, American Federation 
of Labor, National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, American Council on Education and the 
National Grange. 

The representative character of this extra- 
ordinary session is still more sharply illustrated 
in a glance at the roster which listed among 
many others the following names: Frank Cody, 
superintendent of schools, Detroit; David E. 
Weglein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore; 
Thomas E. Burke, secretary, United Association 
of Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
States and Canada; Edward E. Hunt, executive 
secretary, Research Commission on Social 
Trends; Harley L. Lutz, professor of industrial 
finance, Princeton University; Edward F. Me- 
Grady, American Federation of Labor; H. J. 
Miller, Taxpayers Association, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. William B. Meloney, Herald-Tribune, New 
York City; W. R. Ogg, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; William W. Nichols, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, New York City; Mrs. 
Grace M. Poole, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Hon. James Grafton Rogers, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C.; Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; Miss Belle Sher- 
win, National League of Women Voters; French 
Strother, The White House, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert M. Hutchins, president, University of 
Chicago; W. A. Viall, Brown and Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company, Providence, R. I.; Fred W. 
Baer, president, International Association of 
Fire Fighters; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
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T. C. Carroll, vice-president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Covington, 
Kentucky; Joseph Rosier, president, National 
Edueation Association; Junius P. Fishburn, 
president, Times World Corporation, Roanoke, 
Va.; Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, Journal of te 
National Education Association. 

To one who entered this conference after 
President Hoover had solemnly warned its mem- 
bers that “we must not encroach upon the 
schools or reduce the opportunity of the child,” 
its members seemed to be obeying the injune- 
tion painted in the mural of the foyer, “Hearken 
ye to the miseries of mankind.” 

Each delegate had in hand a mimeographed 
sheet bearing a long list of such statements as 
the following: 


Reduction of the national income from $84,000,- 
000,000 in 1928, to $50,000,000,000 in 1932. 

Increase of the unemployed from 2,100,000 in 
1928, to 10,000,000 in 1932. 

Reduction of export trade from $5,311,000,000 
in 1928 to $2,424,000,000 in 1931. 

Per cent. that taxes were of net national income. 
6.4 per cent. in 1913; 11.3 per cent. in 1928; 14.4 
per cent. in 1930. 

21 per cent. of total taxes devoted to education 
in 1931. 


Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur 
was in the chair. He shared this honor with 
U. S. Commissioner of Education William John 
Cooper during the two-day meeting. Albert W. 
Atwood, of Saturday Evening Post fame, was at 
the secretary’s table. 

“A sea of earnestness,” remarked a newspaper 
man as the conference began with debate on the 
premises which had been proposed as the bases 
of further discussions. “Education is a funda- 
mental element of public policy,” the first state- 
ment began. After adoption, it read, “educa- 
tion is a fundamental obligation of public 
policy.” The change fairly indicated the tenor 
of the conference. Four premises finally 
adopted were as follows: 


(1) Education is a fundamental obligation of 
public policy, related inseparably to economic 
conditions, and to governmental administration, 
namely, organized society and not the Federal 
Government. 

(2) Educational procedure must be evaluated 
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eventually in terms of far-reaching and broadly 
inclusive social purposes. 

(3) In this conference we are concerned with 
one aspect of the educational problem—the adjust- 
ment of school costs to the long-term economic 
conditions of the present emergency, with no dam- 
age to the child. 

(4) Education is a necessity, not a luxury, since 
the growth of the child can not be halted or post- 
poned during an economic emergency. 


A few delegates who evidently came with the 
expectation of discovering possible means of re- 
trenchment in education which would relieve 
some of the burden of taxation without perma- 
nently damaging American educational opportu- 
nity were surprised to learn that already the 
school expenditures of the nation had suffered 
an average reduction of 15 per cent., almost all 
of which had been made in one year, that in 
some large areas the cost had been curtailed to 
the extent of 40 per cent., and that more than 
4,500 schools were closed, shutting off educa- 
tional opportunity entirely. 

These facts and other significant data on the 
current situation in the schools were outlined 
by the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The understanding that the schools had 
already borne so great a share of the present 
economic hardships was in a large way respon- 
sible for the defense set up by the conference 
against further curtailment. While view-points 
of the several groups implied varying estimates 
of educational values, most of them were sincere 
in the desire to guard childhood from suffering 
for the mistakes of adults. 

Dean Judd, speaking for the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, placed the responsibility for 
much of the increased cost of education upon a 
public that has acquired the habit of securing 
the best in every service and commodity, and 
which demands it likewise in the schools. He 
expressed the opinion that some communities 
had been prompted by civie pride to overspend 
in the construction of ornate school buildings. 
Half seriously he advocated the abolition of 
school boards as an economy measure, asserting 
that members of this legislative body frequently 
did not represent the public, but were elected 
to protect some elass interest. 

Dean Judd also called the attention of dele- 
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gates to the fact that many of the so-called fads 
and frills had found their way into the schools 
through social pressure and not upon the in- 
sistence of the professional educator. He was 
warmly seconded in this view-point by President 
Joseph Rosier, of the National Education 
Association, and other delegates. 

Secretary Frank Morrison, of the American 
Federation of Labor, read for that organization 
a earefully prepared statement which showed 
a determined purpose to save the schools, what- 
ever calamities befell the nation: 


The American Federation of Labor believes our 
public school system is a national institution of 
permanent importance in achieving those purposes 
for which society is organized. The whole of na- 
tional progress is conditioned by the intellectual 
and moral development of its citizens. To keep 
progress sustained we must constantly guard the 
welfare of our children. Development of each suc- 
ceeding generation must take precedence over other 
responsibilities. While this emergency calls for 
economies everywhere and retrenchments in many 
fields, we must guard against retrenchment which 
reduces the educational opportunities of children. 

. We can not curtail essential governmental 
services even in a depression. We believe that 
public welfare demands there should be no lower- 
ing of standards of education. ... Salary cuts, 
employment of teachers with lower standards, cur- 
tailment of the school year or unduly increasing 
the standard teacher load are incompatible with 
this social policy. 


Charles E. Hearst, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, presented the report 
of that organization around the following 
points: 

(1) Reevaluation of the entire educational sys- 
tem in order to determine what things are funda- 
mental and what are not. 

(2) Elimination of waste due to political inter- 
ference with the machinery of education. 

(3) Readjustment of the tax burden on the more 
equitable basis of ability to pay, rather than on 
the possession of tangible property. 

(4) Provision of state and federal appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of elementary education. 

(5) Curtailment of building programs in prefer- 
ence to reducing the educational facilities of the 
schools. 

(6) The consolidation of schools wherever such 
a@ program would result in economy and greater 
efficiency. 











Albert S. Goss, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Grange, called for 
retrenchment in road building and the applica- 
tion of road funds to the schools. 

Both the farm organizations extended their 
discussions from the immediate field of educa- 
tion to those of polities and finance, maintaining 
that sound educational, as well as all other prog- 
ress, awaited a return of prosperity. They pro- 
posed a broadening of tax bases, the raising of 
price levels and the stabilization of the dollar 
as essentials in the economie program ahead. 

Howell Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, South 
Manchester, Connecticut, spoke for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. While Mr. 
Cheney saw further reductions in educational 
costs as inevitable, he expressed the hope that 
they would be made with the same consideration 
for children as would be manifested by a father 
who had been compelled by reduced income to 
decrease the standard of living of his family. 
He compared the schools to clothes, food, rent, 
house furnishings and other needs of life. His 
erities pointed out that education is not com- 
parable to domestic needs or luxuries, that it 
represents rather an investment such as savings 
accounts and insurance policies, the curtailment 
of which is doubtful economy. 

The principal resolutions of the conference 
were formulated by lively discussion group com- 
mittees, and were later adopted in general as- 
sembly. Dr. A. B. Hall, of the Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., was chairman of 
the committee on the relation of expenditures 
for education to expenditures for other public 
services. Resolutions and proposals of this 
committee were the most critically assailed of 
any of the several committee reports and at 
times engaged both the committee members and 
the conference in spirited controversy. The 
major resolution of this committee follows: 


WHEREAS, The conference is informed that 
drastie cuts in budgets and salaries have been 
made during recent months, amounting in many 
localities to as much as 25 to 40 per cent., and 
that schools in a number of states and localities 
have been closed completely, thus depriving chil- 
dren of all educational opportunities; and 

WHEREAS, education is an important public func- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, the loss of educational opportunity by 
youth is irreplaceable ; 
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Therefore, Be it Resolved, That educational 
service should be accorded a high degree of 
priority in determining the purposes and services 
which shall be supported by the states during a 
depression. 


In addition to this resolution, the committee 
on expenditures made four proposals for the 
achievement of economy in education as fol- 
lows: 


(1) The major wastes in education should be 
eliminated through the elimination of control and 
interference by politicians, of political appoint- 
ments and of political corruption. 

(2) Loeal governments and local school dis- 
tricts should be reorganized and consolidated. 

(3) Administrative control of the schools must 
be centralized in the superintendent. 

(4) State administrative organization of educa- 
tion must be reorganized through the creation of 
a non-political and professional agency for the ad- 
ministration of the educational policies of the state. 


Three assertions of this committee provided 
for the assumption of definite responsibilities 
for education by state and federal governments 
as follows: 

(5) The state must assume the responsibility 
within its means of assuring adequate public edu- 
cation to all local communities, irrespective of their 
financial condition. 

(6) Legislative bodies must deal with this vital 
function of our government not only as an emer- 
gency measure but take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to treat with it successfully for a period of 
years with full recognition of the states’ obligation 
to provide for an adequate system of public schools. 

(7) All governments, local, state and national, 
must direct attention to the immediate reforma- 
tion of the system of taxation. 


Among those recommendations of this com- 
mittee having to do with general economic 
policies centered strongly voiced opposition on 
the ground that they did not fall within the 
scope of the conference. The retention of these 
two recommendations in the committee’s report 
was suggested and vigorously defended by 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins, Dean 
Beardsley Ruml and Dean Charles H. Judd, of 
the University of Chicago. Supporting them 
were the delegates from the Farm Bureau and 
National Grange organizations. | Opposed to 
them were the Manufacturers, the American 
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Federation of Labor and several individual econ- 
omists, under the lead of Clifford Anderson, of 
the Norton Emery Company, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, who, after the motion to strike out the 
two recommendations which he disapproved 
had failed, lost also a motion that they be not 
published in the report of the conference or 
given publicity. The two proposals responsible 
for the controversy follow: 


(8) Immediate efforts should be made through 
the raising of the general level of commodity 
prices, the correction of serious economic malad- 
justments, and otherwise, to increase the volume of 
income and purchasing power, and thus to provide 
the moneys necessary for a proper educational pro- 
gram. If this is not done, wide-spread injury will 
result, not only to the cause of education, but to 
the value of all obligations, public and private. 

(9) Whereas, a serious decline has occurred in 
the volume of the national income and whereas 
grave injury has consequently been done to the 
cause of education through injudicious and un- 
wise reduction of educational programs, the clos- 
ing of schools, and otherwise: 

And whereas, the assurance of adequate educa- 
tional opportunity to all children is a fundamental 
social obligation which will not properly be met 
unless the volume of income and purchasing power 
is promptly restored to a higher level; 

And whereas, this conference is deeply impressed 
with the seriousness of this situation but feels that 
the suggestion of adequate remedies is beyond the 
scope of its instructions and mission: 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, that this conference 
respectfully direct the attention of the President 
and the Congress to these conditions; 

And be it further Resolved, that this conference 
recommend the careful consideration by another 
conference or otherwise, of steps deemed appro- 
priate and necessary for increasing the level of in- 
come and purchasing power. 


The committee on organization and operation 
of instruction, headed by Superintendent Frank 
Cody, expressed regret that the study of school 
finance carried on under the direction of the 
U. S. Office of Education had been discontinued 
and the hope that funds might be found for its 
resumption at an early date. This committee 


made recommendations opposing the decrease 
in the length of the school year, the increase of 
the teacher ioad beyond the ability of the in- 
dividual teacher to offer a reasonable standard 
of instruction to each pupil, and that classes in 
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special subjects, such as art, music, manual and 
domestic science, be made as large as the classes 
in academic subjects. They recommended that 
all possible economies in school costs, such as the 
postponement of building construction, the re- 
organization of business departments, the ad- 
justment of the size of classes, the curtailment 
of auxiliary activities and so on, be made before 
a readjustment of teachers’ salaries is effected. 

The report of the committee on buildings, of 
which Superintendent David E. Weglein is 
chairman, suggested that authorities might con- 
sider a simpler style of school architecture. The 
committee recommended that school systems 
should make every effort to utilize to full 
capacity present school plants. They called at- 
tention to the fact that curtailment of school 
building construction would be reflected in the 
industrial and business life of a community by 
increasing the amount of unemployment and 
perhaps causing greater expenditures for relief 
work. They also pointed out that actual sav- 
ings in school-building costs might be effected 
by taking advantage of the present minimum 
unit costs. They warned against reducing ex- 
penditures for maintenance to a point where 
deterioration of the school plant would result, 
and suggested more careful purchase, distribu- 
tion and utilization of fuel and other supplies. 
They proposed for small school districts a ¢o- 
operative plan of purchasing supplies and 
equipment, carried out by state departments of 
education. 

The committee on free schooling at higher 
levels, over which President Edward C. Elliott 
presided, described the rapid and unprecedented 
development of all forms of higher education 
during the past two decades as reflecting the 
reality of the long-recognized principle of 
equality of opportunity in American life. The 
committee stated that from the institutions of 
higher learning has come a large proportion of 
the trained personnel of the established pro- 
fessions and the leadership of our industrial 
and social life. They ealled attention to the 
threat made against this effective leadership by 
proposals advanced in some quarters to restrict 
free and universal education to the lower levels. 

A committee on the relations of schools and 
other social agencies, over which Edward E. 
Hunt, executive secretary of the Research Com- 
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mission on Social Trends, presided, advocated 
“that there be set up in every locality councils 
broadly representative to mobilize and clarify 
publie opinion in order to deal more generously 
and wisely with the present crisis in education.” 
They urged the promotion of adult education 
with special attention to training for parent- 
They recognized the necessity for special 
solicitude for certain under-privileged groups, 


hood. 


particularly Negroes. 

committee, of which E. J. 
Howenstine, president, Association of Boards 
of Education of Ohio, was chairman, resolved 
that law-making bodies should give priority to 


A legislative 


legislation which will alleviate conditions in com- 
munities now being required to make injurious 
curtailments in their school program. 

This committee offered the conference one of 
the most significant proposals which it adopted: 
“That we urge the Congress to provide for fed- 
eral assistance through emergency loans for a 
limited period to such states as may make an 
adequate showing of their inability to maintain 
reasonable standards of support for public 
school education.” 

Representative citizens of the United States 
have met, considered and spoken. The discus- 
sions were dignified by Presidential endorse- 
ment. The occasion, itself, was a decided recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of the nation for its 
schools. The recommendation that federal aid 
be granted during the temporary emergency is 
a further extension of the same principle. Few 
specific proposals for relief, either by means of 
retrenchments, broader tax bases or reorganiza- 
tion of school and political units, were made. 
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It was felt by committee members that specific 
recommendations would not be appropriate to 
all states and communities, and would be con- 
fusing to many. The high plane upon which 
the whole conference was held is indicated in 
the closing challenge of Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur: 


We have all met here to discuss a very prac- 
tical question, a question that is going to be de- 
cided in a thousand or more places, by school 
boards, by legislatures, perhaps by Congress, by 
superintendents of schools, and the decisions made 
by all of those individuals are going to determine 
in a large measure just what will happen to this 
generation of American children. 

The likelihood of suddenly coming out to clear 
skies is not very great. We have to think, it seems 
to me, in terms of an emergency that will last 
over the decisions of this year. So that I ask 
you as you go back to your various communities 
and to your responsibilities to bear in mind that 
you came here for just one purpose and that was 
to see what could be done under our American sys- 
tem to be sure that our boys and girls of this par- 
ticular period are not robbed of their birthright 
in education. ... 

If you are going to pay school teachers, you 
have got to get the money to pay them, and that 
money now is going to be sought for from a dozen 
sources. So that we must take an aggressive atti- 
tude for the schools if we are going to see our 
children through. This is not a matter of passing 
resolutions. It is a matter of fighting, and there 
is no better thing to fight for than the American 
school child, and I want to leave with you as you 
go that challenge. Fight through for these Amer- 
ican school children. Fight the highways, fight 
the politicians, fight all the groups—it’s worth- 
while. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ATTENDANCE AT NIGHT SCHOOLS 

Nicut schools in America are now attended 
by nearly twice as many pupils as was the case 
fifteen years ago, according to a report by Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, head of the department of 
-dueation and director of the School of Eduea- 
tion at the University of Chicago, given in the 
chapter on “Education” of The President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends. The latest 
available statistics, those for 1930, show that 
almost 1,000,000 persons were enrolled in the 


night schools of American cities of 10,000 or 
more in population. 

Dr. Judd points to the inerease in night-school 
attendance as one of the illustrations of educa- 
tional expansion in the United States particu- 
larly in the field of education pertaining to that 
portion of the community which has passed or- 
dinary school age. The statistics on the subject 
are based on data supplied by the Office of Edu- 
cation, which conducts biennial surveys of edu- 
cation. 
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The greatest percentage of increase over the 
whole 1918-1930 period was in the night voca- 
tional school eategory, the enrolments being as 
follows: in 1918, 70,529, dropping to 41,699 in 
1920; then advancing to 138,028 in 1922; to 
140,031 in 1924; to 163,294 in 1926; dropping 
again to 143,244 in 1928, and decreasing to 138,- 
060 in 1930. 

Increased enrolment was smallest in the night 
elementary schools, varying rises and falls being 
shown as follows: in 1918, 210,440; in 1920, 
216,278; a big jump in 1922 to 350,585; a large 
drop in 1924 to 262,065; a further big recession 
to 198,287 in 1926, which was way below the 
1918 figure; a great rise in 1928 to 340,183, and 
a further substantial rise to 370,333 in 1930. 

The largest enrolment was shown in the night 
high schools, where the total increases were 
steady in each biennial period, there being no re- 
cessions whatever, though the percentage in- 
crease in enrolments was not as great as in the 
ease of the night vocational schools. Enrol- 
ments in the night high schools were as follows: 
in 1918, 258,299; in 1920, 281,003; in 1922, 331,- 
510; in 1924, 358,532; in 1926, 411,520; in 1928, 
483,077; in 1930, 490,502. 

Combined enrolments, night elementary, night 
high and night vocation schools, were 539,268 in 
1918; 538,980 in 1920; 820,123 in 1922; 760,628 
in 1924; 773,101 in 1926; 966,504 in 1928, and 
998,895 in 1930. The number of cities of 10,000 
population and over, having night schools, in- 
creased steadily, there having been in 1918, 338; 
in 1920, 353; in 1922, 387; in 1924, 442; in 1926, 
454; in 1928, 463, and in 1930, 451. 


GROUP INSURANCE PLAN OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

A pLAN to make annuities on a wholesale 
basis available to thousands of librarians 
throughout the United States has been adopted 
and put into effect by the American Library 
Association. 

By enrolling in the plan, every library in 
the association—numbering many hundreds 
throughout the ecountry—ean extend the an- 
nuity privilege to the members of its staff. 
Individual members of the association, and 
organizations of librarians that are members 
may also enroll and enjoy the advantages of 
the plan. Announcement of the annuities pro- 
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gram, which will operate on a group basis, 
was made by three officials of the association— 
H. M. Lydenberg, of the New York Publie Li- 
brary, president; Carl H. Milam, of Chieago, 
secretary, and Harold F. Brigham, of the Free 
Publie Library, Louisville, Kentucky, chairman 
of the committee on annuities and pensions. 

The group annuities arrangement will be ad- 
ministered by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, on a basis which permits, but does 
not require, the enrolled libraries to contribute 
towards the establishment of the retirement in- 
comes. On the other hand, through the elas- 
ticity of the plan, individual members have the 
right to increase their ultimate retirement bene- 
fits by increasing their contributions. While the 
plan ealls for contributions of 5 per cent. of 
salary, with a minimum of $3 a month, an in- 
dividual member ean either increase his monthly 
contribution or deposit a lump sum, in order to 
secure a larger annuity upon retirement. The 
annuities are normally payable at age sixty-five. 
For each dollar of monthly contribution, a fixed 
sum will be paid annually upon retirement, and 
additional amounts for each hundred dollars 
paid in a lump sum. , 

If a library decides to make the plan cooper- 
ative for its staff, and adds its contributions to 
the annuity fund, then the retirement income of 
individual members will be materially increased; 
and such provision for librarians by employing 
libraries remains to the eredit of the librarian 
even if he or she transfers to another library 
or withdraws from the profession or the plan. 
The library, in addition, may inerease its 
monthly contributions, or make lump sum pay- 
ments, in order to provide larger annuities, 
usually in recognition of past service. 

While normal retirement is fixed at age sixty- 
five, earlier retirement may be made through 
arrangement with the employing library, and 
agreement to accept an adjusted annuity. 

Concessions made in ease of death inelude full 
return of all contributions made by a member if 
death occurs before retirement, and the differ- 
ence between the amount contributed and the 
amount received by him in annuity payments 
when death occurs after retirement. 

Upon withdrawing from the plan, a member 
may select one of three options for the disposal 
of his contributions. He can receive eash, rang- 
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ing from 90 per cent. of his contributions, after 
one year in the plan, to 100 per cent., if he has 
completed six years as a contributor. He may, 
however, leave his contributions with the insur- 
ance company, either discontinuing further pay- 
ments or engaging to continue them, and at his 
normal retirement age, receive a retirement in- 
come based on the total amount of his contri- 


butions. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 
THE White House Conference on Child 

Health and Protection closed its Washington 

office with the end of the calendar year, accord- 

ing to an announcement made by Ray Lyman 

Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior and chairman 

of the conference, who said: 


The funds made available from private sources 
for financing the White House Conference, have 
been exhausted. The conference was a great, 
voluntary movement which brought together from 
all parts of the country those who were interested 
and informed on child health, education, welfare 
and recreation. Hundreds of vital key people in 
this field have labored through a period of three 
and a half years that they might bring to the 
fundamental problem of the well-being of the 
child the best that the nation had to offer. 

The result was a series of group conferences, 
the organization of the work, the preparation of 
findings, and the final national gathering in Wash- 
ington in November, 1930, before which was pre- 
sented such fundamental material as to impress a 
nation. 

In the two years that have followed that con- 
ference the task has been to secure a utilization 
of the facts that it developed. There have been 
two steps to this end—state conferences through- 
out the nation, and the publication of 30 velumes 
of findings with 10'yet to come. Thirty-three con- 
ferences have been held in states. 


The task of organizing and publishing the 
findings of the White House Conference has 
gone steadily forward. The result has been the 
creation of an encyclopedia on children, pre- 
senting much fresh material and making avail- 
able a mass of information that was not pre- 
viously in useable form. The titles of these 
books show the significance of the undertaking. 
Among them are: Administration of the School 
Health Program; Child Labor; Children’s Read- 
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ing; Education for Home and Family Life; 
Home and School Cooperation; The Home and 
the Child; Nursery Education; Parent Educa- 
tion; Safety Education in Schools; School 
Health Program; Social Hygiene in Schools; 
Special Education; The Handicapped and the 
Gifted; Vocational Guidance; Body Mechanics; 
Edueation and Practice; Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Child, in four volumes; Health Pro- 
tection for the, Preschool Child; Hospitals and 
Child Health; Nutrition Service in the Field and 
Child Health Centers; Obstetric Education; 
Pediatries; Education and Practice; Psychology 
and Psychiatry in Pediatrics; Communicable 
Disease Control; Public Health Organization; 
Milk Production and Control; The Delinquent 
Child; Organization for the Care of Handi- 
capped Children. 


THE EFFECT OF ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS ON THE SCHOOLS 


ScHOOLs in many states will be forced to close 
at the half term this year because of stringent 
economical moves, according to William John 
Cooper, Federal Commissioner of Education, 
writing in February Scribner’s on “The Crisis 
in Edueation.” 

In Alabama, Dr. A. F. Harman predicted 
that at least a thousand teachers and 200,000 
children would be thrown out of school by lack 
of funds in that state. Arkansas, writes Dr. 
Cooper, has even worse conditions. In that 
state between the 1931 and 1932 terms of 
school, elementary teachers’ salaries in the white 
schools were reduced 14 per cent. and in the 
negro schools 21 per cent. This meant a re- 
duction in the median salary from $621 per year 
in the white schools to $523 a year; and from 
$370 to $291 in the negro schools. In 1930-31 
there were in Arkansas 114 districts holding 
schools open for 60 days or less. 

A city of less than 50,000 population in In- 
diana, which in 1929 reported a budget of $1,- 
026,101, reduced this in 1930 to $906,651, and in 
1932 it stood at $725,342, or a reduction of more 
than 25 per cent. in the four year period. In 
contrast to this, Dr. Cooper reports that in 1,266 
cities there are estimated to be 107,000 pupils 
on part time and 59,000 more in portable build- 
ings because school budgets have been so dras- 
tically reduced. 
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America in normal times is behind foreign 
countries in the length of school terms and this 
difference will be greatly lengthened under the 
new conditions of starving the schools. The 
average school term in the United States is 162 
days and in eities of over 10,000, 182 days. By 
contrast the average school term in France is at 
least 200 days a year; in England and Sweden 
at least 210 days a year; in Germany and Den- 
mark at least 246 days a year. 

Dr. Cooper writes: “It is true right now that 
the Federal Government is having a difficult 
time balancing its budget. It seems, though, 
that in a country as rich as ours we should be 
able to do as well by our schools as European 
countries do by theirs. And it would seem that 
we could sacrifice many other things before we 
“take it out on the children” by handicapping 
them in.facing a world which demands in order 
to cope with it all the resourcefulness and in- 
telligence which can be mustered.” 


THE CLOSING OF TEACHERS TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGES IN NEW YORK CITY 
THE three teacher-training colleges of New 

York City—the New York Teachers Training 

College, the Maxwell Teachers Training College 

and the Jamaica Teachers Training College— 

will be abolished on February 3 and their 1,931 

students transferred to teacher-training classes 

in the three city colleges, as a result of action 
taken on January 11 by the Board of Eduea- 
tion. ; 

A saving of $250,000 annually will be effected 
by this decision. The three principals, the 
teachers, numbering 110, and the administrative 
assistants, clerical assistants and librarians will 
be transferred to vacant places in high schools, 
and the three buildings now occupied by the 
teacher-training institutions will be used to ac- 
commodate high-school pupils, whose number is 
expected to increase from 18,000 to 20,000 with 
the opening of the February term. 

The chief saving to the school system was said 
to lie in the fact that the transfer of teachers 
from the training colleges to the high schools 
will save the cost of employing additional sub- 
stitutes to care for the larger enrolment in the 
high schools. 

Officers of the Board of Education held a con- 
ference on January 11 with Frederick B. John- 
son, president of the College of the City of New 
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York; James M. Kieran, president of Hunter 
College, and William A. Boylan, president of 
Brooklyn College, and representatives of the 
Board of Higher Education who have jurisdic- 
tion over the three colleges. The three college 
presidents expressed willingness to cooperate in 
the plan, stating that they could accommodate 
the additional pupils without overcrowding. 

The practice training classes which have been 
a part of the procedure of the training colleges 
will have to be reorganized and incorporated 
into the college systems, as heretofore the col- 
leges have not employed this method of train- 
ing. Lawrence I. Cassidy, of' the Board of 
Higher Edueation, stated that his organization 
was prepared to assume the entire teacher-train- 
ing function of the city. 

There are at present 5,000 teachers awaiting 
appointment on the eligible lists. At the maxi- 
mum rate of appointment, 500 a year, it would 
be ten years in the natural course of events be- 
fore these could be absorbed, to say nothing of 
the new graduates who will be turned out of the 
colleges each year. Hence, the Board of Edu- 
cation is said to have felt justified in no longer 
maintaining six colleges when three could do all 
the work. 

The New York Teachers Training College, of 
which Hugo Newman is principal, is at St. 
Nicholas Terrace and West 135th Street, Man- 
hattan. It accommodates 520 pupils, about 10 
per cent. of whom are boys. Its buildings will 
probably be used by the high school division. 

The Maxwell Teachers Training College, of 
which Frederick L. Holtz is principal, is at 
Park Place, west of Nostrand Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, and has an enrolment of 779. It is forty- 
seven years old. Its abolition was predicted by 
action of the Board of Education some months 
The building will become an annex to 
Girls’ Commercial High School. 

Jamaica Teachers Training College, of which 
Maurice E. Rogalin is principal, is at Parsons 
and Gilman Avenues, Jamaica, and has a regis- 
ter of 633, of whom 25 per cent. are boys. It 
will become an annex to Jamaica High School. 


ago. 


LECTURERS AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


LECTURERS on three foundations at Yale Uni- 
versity have been announced. The Terry Lec- 
tures were given by Professor Herbert S. Jen- 
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nings, of the Johns Hopkins University, who 
gave three addresses on “What Outlook on the 
Universe Does the Study of Biology Yield”; 
the Dodge Lectures on the Responsibilities of 
Citizenship will be given by five authorities who 
will diseuss “Problems of Municipal Govern- 
ment,” and the William L. Storrs Lectures will 
be given by Professor Harold J. Laski, of the 
University of London, who will speak on “The 
Economie Basis of Law.” 

Professor Jennings, who is well known as a 
zoologist and geneticist, gave the Terry Lectures 
on January 18,19 and 20. The Dwight H. Terry 
Lectureship was made available in 1923 for lee- 
tures on “religion in the light of science and 
philosophy.” In making the gift Mr. Terry 
wrote that he looked to a broadened religion to 
stimulate effort to improve the human race and 
that it was his wish that lecturers on the foun- 
dation be submitted to no philosophical or re- 
ligious test.” Other lecturers on this founda- 
tion have been Robert A. Millikan, Arthur H. 
Compton, William Ernest Hocking, Henry N. 
Russell and J. Arthur Thomson. 

The Dodge Lectures, which were established 
in 1900 by William E. Dodge, of New York City, 
will comprise a discussion of the problems of mu- 
nicipal government. The first lecture was given 
on January 17 by Professor Miller McClintock, 
of Harvard University, director of the Erskine 
Bureau of Traffic Research, who spoke on “Re- 
sponsibilities of the Citizen in Municipal Traf- 
fic.” On successive Tuesday evenings lectures 
on this foundation will be given by Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, Eaton professor of municipal science 
at Columbia University, who has helped to sur- 
vey the finances of many American cities, who 
will speak on “Municipal Waste and Taxation”; 
Thomas Harrison Reed, professor of municipal 
administration at the University of Michigan, 
formerly city manager of San José, California, 
who will present modern tendencies in city ad- 
ministrative development, and Dean Howard Lee 
McBain, of the Columbia University ‘Graduate 
School, who will present problems and princi- 
ples of city charter revision. The series will 
close with a lecture by Dr. George E. Vincent, 
formerly president of the University of Minne- 
sota and of the Rockefeller Foundation, who 
will speak on “Responsibilities of the Citizen in 
Municipal Affairs.” Lectures on the Dodge 
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Foundation have been given at Yale by William 
Howard Taft, Elihu Root, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Arthur Twining Hadley and Charles P. 
Howland. 

The Storrs Lectures will be given on April 
10-13 by Professor Laski, who will discuss “The 
Economie Aspects of Law.” This foundation 
was established in 1889 through the gift of the 
Misses E. T. and M. A. Robinson in memory of 
their great-uncle, the Hon. William L. Storrs, 
at one time chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut and a professor in the Yale Law 
School. Among those who have given lectures 
on this foundation are Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Roscoe Pound, Sir Frederick Pollock, Moorfield 
Storey, Sir Paul Vinogradoff and Sir William 
S. Holdsworth. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 

Discussion groups planned for the Minne- 
apolis meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence are as follows: 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, AT 2:00 P. M. 

Adapting School to Individual Needs. 

Presiding, S. O. Hartwell, superintendent of 
schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Creative Aspects of Progressive Education. 
Presiding, Charles L. Spain, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, Detroit. 

Emergency Economies in School Administration. 
Presiding, Charles S. Meek, superintendent of 
schools, Toledo. 

Frontier Problems in Secondary Education. 
Presiding, Edward D. Roberts, superintendent 
of schools, Cincinnati. 

New Frontiers in the Business Administration of 

Schools. 
Presiding, John A. Sexon, superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena. 

New Problems in Citizenship Training. 

Presiding, Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent 
of schools, Akron. 

Character Education on the Old and New Frontiers. 
Presiding, David E. Weglein, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore. 

Professionally versus Politically Dominated School 

Districts. 
Presiding, E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston. 

County Superintendents. (Joint Meeting with the 

Department of Rural Education.) 








noe 
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Presiding, William L. Mercer, superintendent 
of Olmsted County Schools, Rochester, Minne- 
sota. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, AT 2:00 P. M. 

The Administration of the Curriculum. 

Presiding, Willard E, Givens, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland. 

Adult Education—A Frontier Problem. 
Presiding, George Melcher, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City. 

Financing Education in Larger Cities. 

Presiding, Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Financing Education in Smaller Cities. 

Presiding, Frank A. Jensen, superintendent of 
schools, Rockford, Illinois. 

Frontier Problems in Elementary Education. 
Presiding, J. Cayce Morrison, assistant com- 
missioner for elementary education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany. 

New Problems in Education for Leisure. 
Presiding, John H. Logan, superintendent of 
schools, Newark, New Jersey. 

Public Relations—A Frontier Problem. 

Presiding, Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia. 

Assistant Superintendents. 

Presiding, Stephen F. Bayne, district superin- 
tendent of schools, New York. 

Meeting the Emergency in State School Systems. 
Presiding, Albert S. Cook, state superintendent 
of schools, Baltimore. 


TRIBUTE TO DOCTOR FINEGAN 

A RESOLUTION expressing the appreciation of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York for the highly effective 
service given by the late Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan and voicing its sorrow at his death on No- 
vember 25 was adopted by the Regents at their 
meeting on December 15 in New York City. 
In officially reporting Dr. Finegan’s death, 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
said: 


It is with deep regret that I report the death at 
Rochester, on November 25, of Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, formerly deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion of the State of New York and later super- 
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intendent of public instruction of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Starting as teacher and school 
commissioner in Schoharie County, Dr. Finegan 
at an early age was called to the larger field ad- 
ministered through our State Department. For 
twenty-seven years he filled increasingly important 
positions in the Education Department until he 
became deputy commissioner, serving at the same 
time as assistant commissioner for elementary 
education, 

Many of the most important movements in edu- 
cational administration during his connection with 
the State Department were initiated by him and 
still others were established as practical policies 
through his indefatigable energy and unflagging 
support of them. Few men have had as clear an 
understanding of the philosophy underlying our 
school system or have done as much as he to make 
administrative practice conform to it. His repu- 
tation as a clear-thinking, courageous educational 
leader spread throughout the country, and in 1919 
he was called to Pennsylvania, where, as state 
superintendent of public instruction, he did a most 
notable work in reorganizing and modernizing that 
commonwealth’s school system. For the past six 
years he has been president of a company seeking 
to develop programs of motion pictures for edu- 
cational use. 

The Journal of the regents of May 29, 1919, 
testifies to the regret with which Dr. Finegan’s 
resignation was received when he left for his 
larger responsibilities in Pennsylvania. In his 
death education has lost a faithful servant who 
saw visions and made them realities. I speak not 
only for myself but for countless others in mourn- 
ing the passing of this esteemed professional co- 
worker and valued personal friend. 


The resolution adopted by the Board of 
Regents follows: 


Voted, That the board expresses its sincere sor- 
row at the death of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, for- 
merly Deputy Commissioner of Education, and 
records in these minutes its appreciation of the 
fact that education in the State of New York and 
in the Nation is greatly indebted to the highly 
effective service given by him in a life devoted to 
its advancement, and it hereby directs that a copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to his wife 
and son. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE resignation of Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, for 
thirty years head master of Phillips Andover 
Academy, was announced on January 16. Dr. 


Stearns is in France and asked to be relieved 
from his office owing to continued ill health. 
Dr. Charles H. Forbes, acting head master, was 
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appointed to fill the position. He has had 
charge of the Latin department of the school 
since 1892. 

DistRICT SUPERINTENDENTS Rurus A. VANCE, 
William Rabenort and Charles O’Neil, of New 
York City, have been temporarily assigned to 
earry on the work of Arthur C. Perry, who re- 
tired on January 1. 


Haroutp V. Loomis, principal of the Ossining 
High School, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools. He has been acting superintendent 
since the death on October 17 of Superintendent 
Everett A. Barto. 

TRIBUTES were paid at the recent dedication 
of the new school building at Silver Lake, New 
York, which was erected at a cost of $225,000, 
to the superintendent of schools, Samuel J. 
Preston, in charge of the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Westchester County, for whom the 
school was named. Mr. Preston was the guest 
at the ceremonies, at which the principal speaker 
was Supreme Court Justice Frederick P. Close. 


THE Rev. TuHurBeR MonTGOMERY SMITH has 
been named dean of the Graduate School of St. 
Louis University, sueceeding the Rev. James B. 
Macelwane. 

PROFESSOR SOLOMON LEFSCHETZ, a member of 
the department of mathematics of Princeton 
University since 1924, has been appointed to the 
Henry Burchard Fine chair of mathematics, for- 
merly held by Professor Oswald Veblen, who re- 
cently resigned to become a member of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study. 


FREDERICK COYKENDALL has been elected 
chairman of the trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity. He succeeds General William Barclay 
Parsons, who had served from 1917 until his 
death last May. 

THE list of New Year’s honors in Great Brit- 
ain includes the names of Dr. Robert Sangster 
Rait, principal and vice-chancellor of Glasgow 
University since 1929, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Library of Scotland, 
and M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Konkoth Ra- 
munni Menon Avargal, vice-chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Madras, knights bachelor; The Rev. John 
Seott Lidgett, president of the Methodist 


Chureh, vice-chancellor of London University, 
1930-32, companion of honor. 


The title of of- 
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ficer of the Order of the British Empire has been 
conferred on Alexander McCallum, Esq., senior 
inspector for agricultural education, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Scotland; Miss Wini- 
fred Mercier, principal, Whitelands Training 
College, Putney, and Mrs. Georgina Rose John- 
son, superintendent of female education, Zanzi- 
bar. Miss Jessie Reid Crosbie, head mistress of 
the Infants’ Department, “Salisbury” Council 
School, Liverpool, has been made a member of 
the Order of the British Empire. 


Ow1nc to the postponement of the meeting of 
the Secretariat of the Arbitral Tribunal at the 
Hague from December to February, Dr. Al- 
brecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, professor of in- 
ternational law at Hamburg, has delayed his 
coming to the United States for a few weeks. 
He will arrive on March 10 and will remain 
until April 12. His lecture engagements at the 
University of Denver begin on March 14. 


Dr. Jacos GouLp ScHurMAN, formerly presi- 
dent of Cornell University and United States 
Ambassador to Germany, sailed on January 14 
on his way to Egypt and Iraq. 

Ar Princeton University leave of absence for 
the second term has been granted Professor 
Augustus Trowbridge, dean of the Graduate 
School, and for the full year to Associate Pro- 
fessor James G. Smith, of the department of 
economics and social institutions. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, professor of 
mathematies at the University of North Caro- 
lina, will deliver the Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Goucher College on March 17. 


Dr. EvuGcene Linpsay Opie, professor of 
pathology at Cornell Medical College, and Dr. 
Louis Israel Dublin, vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, have been ap- 
pointed Cutter Lecturers on preventive medicine 
at Harvard University for the academic year 
1932-33. 

Cart W. ACKERMAN, dean of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia University, 
will deliver two addresses at the combined 
Georgia Press Institute and Emory Institute of 
Citizenship to be held at Atlanta from February 
7 to 11. 

AT a meeting at the American Museum of 
Natural History on January 4 of the Junior 
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Science Clubs of the American Institute, which 
now have an enrolment of 6,000, Dr. Robert 
Chambers, head of the department of biology of 
New York University, spoke on “A Mechanical 
Device which Enables One to Operate on Living 
Cells of Microscopie Dimensions,” and Orestes 
H. Caldwell, formerly federal radio commis- 
sioner, editor of Electronics and Radio Retail- 
ing, spoke on “Adventures with Electrons.” 


Percy S. Straus, vice-president of R. H. 
Macy and Company, and Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke in the meeting house of the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, New York City, on 
January 20. Mr. Straus spoke on “What Busi- 
ness can Expect of Education” and Professor 
Kilpatrick on “What Edueation can Expect of 
Business.” 


WituiaM FRANKLIN Epwarps, director of re- 
search for the U. S. Testing Company, New 
York City, formerly president of the University 
of the State of Washington, died on January 13, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Dana C. Munro, professor of medieval his- 
tory at Princeton University since 1915, chair- 
man of the department of history from 1916 to 
1928, died on January 13. He was sixty-six 
years old. 


ArrHur Newton Brown, for twenty-five 
years professor of English and librarian at the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
who retired ten years ago, died on January 14 
at the age of seventy-six years. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER NELSON, who was known 
as the dean of American librarians, died on 
January 11. He was ninety-three years old. 
One of the founders and a former executive 
secretary of the American Library Association, 
Mr. Nelson was catalogue librarian of the Astor 
Library in New York for seven years and was 
deputy and reference librarian at Columbia Uni- 
versity from 1893 until his retirement in 1909. 
From 1913 to 1926 he was on the staff of the 
Mercantile Association Library of New York 
City. 

Miss HELEN E. Stocksrines, librarian of the 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C., having been 
in the organization since its beginning, died on 
December 20 at the age of sixty-one years. 
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Miss Juuia A. MICHELSON, sister of the late 
Dr. Albert A. Michelson, of the University of 
Chicago, and of Charles Michelson, publicity 
director for the National Democratic Committee, 
died in her home in San Francisco on January 6. 
Miss Michelson was for many years a teacher in 
the San Francisco publie schools. 


THE eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Collegiate Deans and Registrars 
in Negro Schools will be held at Tallahassee, 
Florida, from March 15 to 18. Representatives 
from about eighty institutions of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes will be in attendance to hear 
papers and to discuss such topics as “College 
Admissions”; “Qualitative Requirements for 
College Graduation’; “Interracial Coopera- 
tion’; “Aspects of Personnel Work”; “The 
Evolution of the Dean-Registrar”; “Current 
Theories and Practices in College Curriculum 
Construction”; “The Relation of the Dean to 
Budget Making and the Business Manager.” 


THE American Floating University, organized 
in 1926 by Dr. James E. Lough, formerly dean 
of New York University, has been incorporated 
as a non-profit organization. A chartered boat 
will leave New York City on February 4 for a 
seven months’ tour of the world. Teachers who 
are interested may obtain further information 
from Alice Keith at the Hotel Shelton in New 
York City. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, in New Orleans, has ac- 
quired a group life insurance policy which in- 
volves a total of $647,000, and protects 219 lives. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
issued the policy, which grants coverage in 
amounts ranging from $1,000 to $5,000, aceord- 
ing to amount of salary received, and the policy 
is of the contributory type, the employees shar- 
ing in the payment of the premiums with Tulane 
University. 


AMHERST COLLEGE has received the certificate 
of high merit awarded by the American Student 
Health Association in recognition of the estab- 
lishment in 1861 of the first department of phys- 
ical education in the country. Under the diree- 
tion of Dr. Edward Hitcheock, Amherst, 49, 
professor of physical education from 1861 to 
1911, the first collegiate gymnasium in the ecoun- 
try was built. It is still standing. 
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Pusuic elementary school systems in about 
half of the sixty-seven counties of the State of 
Alabama will be completely or partly closed 
by January 21, which marks the end of the 
present term, according to an announcement 
made by Dr. Dale S. Young, of the State De- 
partment of Education, as quoted in The New 
York Times. In about twenty of these counties 
the schools had closed before January 1, affect- 
ing 826 rural schools with an enrolment of 85,- 
762. Dr. Young said that some of the counties 
were continuing to operate their high schools, 
and in a few instances elementary schools have 
been reopened on a subscription basis. Many 
teachers in the subseription-basis schools are 
getting as little as $10 a month. The closings 
have already thrown 2,500 teachers out of em- 
ployment, it is estimated, and the number is ex- 
pected to be doubled this month. Schools in 
Birmingham and Mobile will operate for the full 
term of nine months. A tentative closing date 
of January 21 has been set for the closing of 
the Montgomery city and county systems, but 
an agreement is expected to be reached between 
the Montgomery Board of Edueation and the 
teachers whereby the schools will continue to 
operate. This contemplates proration of all 
available cash to the Montgomery teachers and 
the issuance of warrants or pledges for the 
remainder of their salaries. 

THE London Times writes: “The visit to Lon- 
don in 1641-42 of John Amos Comenius, the 
educational reformer, marked a memorable stage 
in the evolution in this country of the scheme 
for a great institution for scientific research, a 
movement which led some twenty years later to 
the foundation of the Royal Society. The de- 
tails and significance of that visit are recorded 
in a work entitled “Comenius in England,” by 
Mr. R. F. Young, which the Oxford University 
Press hopes to have ready in December. Con- 
temporary documents are included by the author 
showing that England was “in the main stream 
of Western European civilization, and, indeed, 
was leading the advance on the very eve of the 
Great Rebellion,” as weil as illustrating the in- 
terest taken by Comenius in educational work 
among the Indians of New England and Vir- 


ginia. 

THE Germanistie Society of America, Ince., of- 
fers for the year 1933-34 a fellowship of the 
value of $1,000 to an American student who con- 
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templates studying some phase of German civili- 
zation at a German university. The successful 
applicant will also receive free tuition through 
the Institute of International Education which 
administers the fellowship. A candidate for 
this fellowship must be a citizen of the United 
States; he must at the time of making applica- 
tion be a graduate of a college or university of 
recognized standing; he must have pursued ad- 
vanced studies in one or more of the following 
aspects of German civilization: German archi- 
tecture, art, history and government, literature 
and language or philosophy; he must not be 
over thirty years of age; he must be unmarried, 
of good moral character and intellectual ability, 
of suitable personal qualities; and he must have 
a practical ability to use German books, both in 
general subjects and in his special field. The 
fellowship is open to both men and women. For 
further information and application forms ap- 
ply to the Student Bureau, Institute of Inter- 
national Edueation, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Applications close on February Ist. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association states that the 
University City in Paris, which is growing 
constantly, is composed of separate dormitories 
containing lodgings for students grouped ac- 
cording to the country from which they came. 
The city of Paris has decided to add a building 
that will contain apartments for professors, 
who often come from cities in the provinces and 
with difficulty find suitable apartments in the 
capital within the means at their command. 
The new building will oceupy the site of an old 
army building that is to be razed, in the area 
of the old fortifications and near to the dormi- 
tories of the students. The arrangements in the 
new building will be somewhat different. The 
students need only individual rooms and a few 
halls to use in common, such as refectories, 
libraries, lecture rooms and recreation rooms. 
The professors are usually married men and 
have families. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to provide apartments containing several rooms, 
with kitchen and bathroom. This will neces- 
sitate the erection of a large building to contain 
eighty-eight apartments, as follows: one apart- 
ment of 8 rooms; thirteen apartments of 7 
rooms; twenty-six apartments of 6 rooms; 
thirty-five of 5 rooms; nine of 4 rooms; two of 
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3 rooms, and two of 2 rooms. In addition there the like. These apartments will be reserved for 
will be fifty individual rooms, together with professors in the university and the secondary 


105 storerooms for bicycles, perambulators and 


schools. 


DISCUSSION 


RADIO AND THE LIQUOR PROBLEM! 

Last April I was invited to appear before the 
Canadian Parliamentary Committee at Ottawa, 
which was at work planning for the reorganiza- 
tion of radio broadeasting in Canada. There 
appeared before that committee one of Canada’s 
foremost statesmen, Sir John Aird, president 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce (and 
bankers still have some standing in Canada). 
Said Sir John Aird to the committee, “I have 
in my home a family of grandchildren and I 
have watched to see what shapes their attitudes 
and I have here to say that radio in the future 
will do more to determine the character of chil- 
dren than home, school and church combined.” 

That statement seemed rather strong to me at 
first. The more I study the situation the more 
I am convinced that it is true. Many of you 
have seen something happen in America during 
the past year that you could not understand. 
You have seen changes in attitude too great to 
be explained on the basis of past experience. I 
believe the reason lies in the radio broadeasting, 
which is a million times more powerful than 
any other mechanism ever invented for reaching 
the human mind. Contrary to the practise of 
every other civilized country, the United States 
has placed its radio broadcasting largely in the 
hands of individuals who have no concern as to 
whether radio is to be used to inform or to dupe 
the public. This situation will inevitably be 
true so long as radio broadeasting in the United 
States is financed from advertising. The biggest 
advertising budgets control the advertising ecom- 
panies, and the advertising controls both the 
press and radio. 

It is no accident that all the men who in- 
terpret the daily news on the major broadeast- 
ing chains are wets. No matter how fair they 
may try to be, their interpretation of public 
events as it goes into millions of homes in- 
evitably reflects their attitude toward the 
eighteenth amendment and toward drinking in 
general. It is one of the laws of psychology 
that indirect suggestion is more powerful than 
direct statement and these subtle allusions to 
the eighteenth amendment and to liquor have 


more power than all our direct teaching of the 
scientific facts about the harmfulness of aleohol. 

So long as radio is supported by advertising 
it will do the things that please advertisers and 
will cultivate the associations which promise the 
largest advertising revenues. Already the radio 
interests are looking forward to their share of 
the ten million dollar liquor advertising budget. 
Here are a few extracts of a liquor broadcast 
which are taken from a statement released by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System under the 
title “Noted Frenchman Upholds Wine-Drink- 
ing in International Broadcast.” 


Stressing the value of wine-drinking as a pro- 
moter of good health and good cheer, Prince Jean 
Caraman de Chimay, prominent French sportsman 
and proprietor of the most famous vineyards in 
Champagne, delivered a radio address entitled 
‘‘Why Drink, and What?,’’ which was relayed 
from Paris and broadcast over the WABC-Colum- 
bia network at 1:15 p. M. (EST) Sunday, Novem- 
ber 13. 

Question: Do you think that the French people, 
generally, are looking hopefully to the end of pro- 
hibition? 

Prince Chimay: Of course the French people are 
too respectful to set aside the law of any nation, 
but they can’t help thinking, certainly, in the back 
of their mind that some day the Americans should 
have with them one more mutual taste, the pleasure 
and benefits of good wine. It really makes the 
French people a bit sad, you know, to see their 
wines, which for centuries have held such a high 
place in the history, in the tradition and the life 
of a country, despised and refused as something 
evil; while, on the contrary, they think it Heaven’s 
bounty to mankind. 

Question: With such a crowning argument about 
why to drink, you might tell us something about 
what to drink, and when to drink. 

Prince Chimay: Well, to tell you the truth, my 
personal opinion is that, apart from drinking, I 
never can make up my mind when I like it best. 
Try it before lunch as a cocktail, and see if your 
lunch party won’t be brighter! Take a drop on a 
fishing expedition and see the size of the fish you 
catch! And when you come to the 19th hole, see 
if a bottle of good champagne won’t make you 
start another round. Some people, I am told, are 
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said to wash golf balls in champagne, always hop- 
ing to get the longest drive. 

Question: Do you think that champagne is the 
only good drink? 

Prince Chimay: My goodness, no! The Bor- 
deaux wines are grand. All the French wines 
are good—so are the Burgundys; they can’t be 
beaten. For a men’s club dinner (and this is no 
secret) champagne will always be the prize favor- 
ite, because it is the only wine that makes the 
girls laugh. 

Question: Perhaps you would be good enough 
to give us some more reasons for drinking? 

Prince Chimay: The children have wine with 
their meals almost from the time they leave off 
mother’s milk. They serve it to scholars from age 
7 and up with the meals in the public schools. 


Radio broadeasting has quite altered the in- 
tellectual life of the race. It has 
modified the cultural climate. It has changed 
the background of our tastes and attitudes. It 
is to-day more powerful than home, school and 
church combined in the formation of human 
character. If the human race wishes to rear its 
own children according to the standards 
furnished by homes, schools and churches, it 
must reclaim radio from the hands of the greedy 
exploiters who now dominate broadeasting in 
America. 


human 


Joy EumMer Morgan 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Education by Radio 


RESEARCH BARRIERS IN THE SOUTH 

THE first two words in this title of a book by 
Wilson Gee, published by the Century Com- 
pany, should challenge not alone the South but 
every other section, the individual institution 
and the individual teacher. Research is essen- 
tial to the nation, and research is everywhere 
behind barriers, not alone in the South—if one 
measures present programs and achievements 
with society’s minimum necessities. 

The social sciences, having an early start in 
the South, were checked after the Civil War. 
“Who’s Who” shows that Southern born social 
scientists have to the extent of 45 per cent. mi- 
grated out of the South to other parts of the 
country, a loss of 89 such individuals; on the 
other hand, 58 Northern and Western born 
social scientists in “Who’s Who” have migrated 
into Southern territory, thus leaving a qualita- 
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tive net loss of 31 persons of the “Who’s Who” 
caliber in the social sciences to the South. With 
regard to natural and exact scientists, 660 of the 
Southern born listed in “American Men of Sci- 
ence” migrated from the South, while there was 
a return movement of 770 Northern and West- 
ern born scientists. The South has borne 88 
“starred” men of science, that is, men of un- 
usual distinetion, but has lost 81 per cent. of 
these to other sections of the country, and has 
gained from the North and West only half as 
many of similar caliber. 

High-grade graduate facilities, the study con- 
cludes, must become more common in the South 
and a larger number of first-class opportunities 
for superior talent must be provided in the 
South. This will come with the development of 
high-grade graduate centers, but there must also 
be increased emphasis upon research and the 
support, financial and otherwise, necessary to its 
achievement. 

Average salaries for college instruction are a 
third less in the South than in other parts of the 
nation. The disparities are greatest between 
privately endowed universities and least when 
comparing the agricultural colleges of the two 
regions. 

There seems to be no valid basis for the im- 
pression that a person ean live up to a certain 
standard more cheaply in the South than in 
other parts of the country. There is no differ- 
ential in food prices; rates for electricity and 
gas are higher in the South; fuel costs are, of 
course, greater in the North and West. Rents 
are only 7 per cent. more expensive in the North 
and West. “The Southerner, wage-earner or 
professor, lives at a lower standard than his 
brother of similar education in the North and 
West. This appears to be due to the lower in- 
come and the necessity of adjusting the cost of 
living to the amount available for expenditure.” 

The Southern professor carries a teaching 
load approximately 30 per cent. greater than his 
Northern or Western colleague. If the South is 
to furnish its quota of productive scholarship, 
teaching loads must be materially lightened in 
all classes of institutions in this region. 

The symposium of administrative attitudes 
towards research indicates a generally sympa- 
thetic attitude on the part of university and col- 
lege presidents toward research by professors, 
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but too few institutions provide a sabbatical 
year. There is a lack of funds in the budget al- 
located to the financing of research in social sci- 
ence. 

With regard to the professors’ use of summer 
vacation, in 1931, 61 per cent. of social science 
teachers taught for an average period of almost 
eight weeks; 46 per cent. devoted an average of 
seven weeks to research and writing, but of this 
group of summer researchers, 56 per cent. also 
taught an average of nearly five weeks. There 
would seem to be unrealized opportunities for 
research during the summer. It is suggested 
that those qualified for creative scholarship be 
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released from summer teaching and given funds 
to carry on investigations. 

The whole study is a realistic approach to the 
facts of the nation’s most important industry— 
the carrying on of scientific research. In these 
times, when economic and social planning is re- 
garded by many as the way ahead, an inquiry 
such as this as to the social economy of that 
process which James Smithson called in his will 
“the inerease and diffusion of knowledge,” is 
fundamental. 

BENJAMIN R, ANDREWS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
FUND 

Pusuic health and child guidance services are 
being maintained at a reasonable level in spite 
of the depression, in the opinion of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, which reports on the expen- 
diture of $1,573,438.09 in the year ending 
September 30, 1932. Edward S. Harkness is 
president of the Fund, established in 1918 by 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness “to do something 
for the welfare of mankind.” 

“So far as the contacts of the fund indicate,” 
the report states, “public health holds its own 
by comparison with other governmental services 
and the loss of income which health departments 
must naturally share with other public agencies 
has not reached the point of disaster. 

“The six rural hospitals in which the fund is 
interested have shared with similar institutions 
throughout the country the severe handicaps 
caused by the lowering of the general income 
level. But not one of them has closed its doors 
or suspended service for a day, and there has 
been reassuring evidence that these communities 
will not willingly relinquish the advantages 
which the hospital has brought them. 

“Child guidance clinics hold their own in a 
period when the shrinking of social resources 
and the pressure of relief funds might well have 
taken heavy toll of them. Only one clinic of 
major size has closed its doors during the year 
—that in New Orleans. There have been some 
reductions of staff and salaries in other clinics, 





and several are still uncertain of their future, 
but they have kept at work.” 

While the grants made by the fund in 1932 
were smaller than usual because its income was 
curtailed, there was no essential change in its 
principal fields of work. More than half the 
total appropriations, $808,457.23, went to ad- 
vance public health and better medical and 
hospital service in rural areas, and to support 
medical research. The training of psychiatrists 
and psychiatric social workers and other activi- 
ties for the advancement of child guidance and 
mental hygiene in the United States and Great 
Britain accounted for $334,252.17. The sum of 
$250,500 provided fellowships for British 
students at American universities, and the re- 
mainder, $180,228.69, was devoted to legal re- 
search, publications and various grants to indi- 
vidual agencies, including family welfare 
societies in New York. 

Reports from the rural hospitals, sponsored 
by the fund, in Farmington, Maine, Farmville, 
Virginia, Wauseon, Ohio, Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee, Glasgow, Kentucky, and Beloit, Kansas, 
indicate that the depression was felt in these 
states in 1932 much more severely than in 1931. 
During the past year the demand for hospital 
service fell off, patients who would have paid 
full rates in 1931 could pay only part of the 
cost of care and requests for free care multi- 
plied. To meet these difficulties the Community 
Hospital in Glasgow, Kentucky, has begun an 
experiment with family membership certificates, 
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payable in small instalments, which entitle the 
holder to a rebate up to the paid-in value on 
any charges which he may ineur for hospital 
service during the life of the certificate. 

“The principle of spreading the costs of hos- 
pital care as widely as possible over the com- 
munity seems sound,’ the report states. The 
fund is now studying the mechanics of the fixed 
charge or voluntary insurance plan for meeting 
the costs of hospital service in the hope of ap- 
plying it experimentally to a new rural hospital. 
The extension of this plan to cover medical fees 
is not contemplated. 

While the Commonwealth Fund has attempted 
to promote rural public health on several levels, 
contributing to the support of nursing service 
on a minimum basis in New Mexico, helping to 
health district in Vir- 
a small county health 


develop a nine-county 
ginia, and subsidizing 
unit in Kentucky, it has given chief attention to 
the betterment of public health service in coun- 
ties or rural districts where average work is 
already being done, with a view to the establish- 
ment of higher standards for rural health de- 
partments. 

To this end the state health departments of 
Massachusetts, Tennessee and Mississippi, with 
the aid of the fund, have set up traveling field 
units which visit local health officers, study their 
work and suggest possible improvements. This 
plan, an innovation in public health, has proved 
so successful that it has already been adopted 
by the state health officer of Alabama. In the 
southern Berkshire and Nashoba districts, in 
Massachusetts, in Gibson and Sullivan Counties, 
Tennessee, and in Pike and Lauderdale Coun- 
ties, Mississippi, the fund has subsidized local 
health work on a broader scale than is usual in 
rural counties. For the first time on record in 
Lauderdale County, for example, intensive study 
of typhoid cases has resulted in the discovery of 
carriers capable of spreading infection. In Gib- 
son County four out of every ten births have 
been preceded by prenatal nursing care given 
by the health department and six out of every 
ten have been followed by nursing care for the 
child. In Sullivan County the death-rate from 
diarrhea and enteritis in babies under two years 
of age has apparently been cut in half. 


Thirty-two picked undergraduates in the 


medical schools of Tufts College, Vanderbilt and 
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Tulane were given scholarships in 1932 to enable 
them to prepare for rural practice. At Tufts, 
Tulane and Vanderbilt the teaching of preven- 
tive medicine has been strengthened. Forty-five 
physicians from small towns in Massachusetts, 
Tennessee and Mississippi were sent to medical 
centers for post-graduate study. Thirty-six 
clinical institutes were held in small towns at 
which prominent physicians and surgeons from 
teaching centers lectured to the local medical 
society and discussed eases with loeal physicians. 
In Virginia the fund made it possible for the 
state medical society and two medical colleges to 
provide joint field training in obstetries. 

One of the grants made by the fund in 1932 
was the gift of $36,200 to the Massachusetts 
State Department of Health for the continued 
study of pneumonia. Under this plan the state 
antitoxin and vaccine laboratory has made a 
special investigation of pneumonia serum and 
fourteen centers have been set up throughout 
the state for diagnostic and consultation service 
to physicians. Some 60,000 deaths from pneu- 
monia over a six-year period have been studied 
intensively and new cases have been thoroughly 
investigated as they oceurred. 

The fund also contributed to the support of 
a study of growth and development in a group 
of 100 healthy children in Denver, and to re- 
search in multiple sclerosis at the New York 
Neurological Institute; dental decay, at the 
Columbia University School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery; undulant fever, at Michigan State 
College; trachoma, at Washington University; 
and other medical problems at various institu- 
tions. The sum of $46,000 wss given to family 
welfare agencies in New York. 

“For ten years,” the report states, “the Com- 
monwealth Fund has devoted a large share of 
its appropriations to the furtherance of mental 
hygiene, chiefly through the community child 
guidance clinic. The clinics called for a new 
type of psychiatric leadership, and their need 
did much to reveal the shortcoming of the tra- 
ditional methods by which psychiatrists have 
been trained.” In the past year the fund con- 
tinued to share the cost of a nation-wide survey 
of psychiatric education by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, maintained the In- 
stitute for Child Guidance in New York as a 
training center, gave scholarships at several 
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schools for students of psychiatric social work, 
and provided 35 fellowships for advanced study 
in psychiatry at the Boston Psychopathie Hos- 
pital, the Phipps Psychiatrie Clinie in Balti- 
more and the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital. 

The Commonwealth Fund Fellowships for 
British students, in their seventh year, brought 
25 new post-graduate students from British uni- 
versities and the government services of the 
dominions and colonies to the United States for 
a two-year period of study and travel. “Travel- 
ing by automobile and averaging 10,000 miles 
apiece,” the report comments, “these students 
meet many interesting Americans. They soon 
recognize the great local and sectional differ- 
ences that exist and they get their first percep- 
tion of the problems that Americans face. 
When they are critical, they are friendly crities. 
They find no difficulty in making friendships 
which, in many instances, continue beyond the 
time when they leave the United States. <A 
number have married American wives.” More 
than two hundred men and women have held 
fellowships thus far. In the past year Sean 
O’Faolain, a former fellow, was chosen by 
George Bernard Shaw and William Butler Yeats 
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as one of the 25 members of the newly formed 
Trish Academy. 

Appointments to these fellowships are made 
by a British Committee of Award, of which the 
Prince of Wales is honorary chairman. During 
the past year Lord Irwin, formerly Viceroy of 
India and now president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, was elected to membership in this com- 
mittee in place of Lord Chelmsford, resigned. 

The Legal Research Committee associated 
with the Commonwealth Fund authorized a 
study, to be conducted by A. A. Berle, Jr., of 
the content and administration of the blue-sky 
laws which govern the sale of securities in many 
states. During the year the fund published, for 
this committee, a study of “Legislative Regula- 
tion,” by the late Ernst Freund, John P. Wil- 
son, professor of law in Chicago University, and 
“The Administrative Control of Aliens,” by 
William C. VanVleck, dean of the George Wash- 
ington University Law School. 

Among the other publications of the fund was 
“Community Health Organization,” by Ira V. 
Hiscock, professor of public health, Yale School 
of Medicine. This is a manual of standard pro- 
cedure for city health departments. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

“Ir is a great thing to have a meeting like this 
at a time like this.” 

The foregoing comment of President Mary E. 
Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College, in her 
address at the annual dinner fairly represented 
the thought of those who attended the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, held on January 12 and 13, at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantie City. At the various 
sessions there was a total attendance of approxi- 
mately 300 college presidents, deans and pro- 
fessors from perhaps 250 institutions. “Consid- 
ering economic conditions, that is a remarkable 
showing,” declared Dr. Robert L. Kelly, execu- 
tive secretary of the association. “It is of in- 
terest and significance also that, with the twenty 
colleges admitted at this meeting, the member- 
ship total now reaches 471, the highest in the 
history of the association.” 

The program for the 1933 gathering differed 


somewhat from the usual, being more largely 
than in the past devoted to the presentation of 
commission and other reports, to sectional 
luncheon conferences and to round table diseus- 
sion conferences. 

There were only four formal addresses, two 
at the annual dinner on January 12 and two at 
the morning session of January 13. 

The speakers at the dinner were President 
Woolley and Dr. Irving Maurer, president of 
Beloit College and president of the association. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR DISARMAMENT 


“The Outlook for Disarmament” was the sub- 
ject of the address by Miss Woolley, who dis- 
cussed what has happened since the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva last year, which she 
attended as a member of the American delega- 
tion. “The Bureau of the General Commission, 
its steering committee, has been sitting in 
Geneva ‘off and on’ since September,” she said. 
“In addition there have been numerous discus- 
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sions among the Powers in an attempt to go 
further along the road entered upon last spring. 
There have been several results. The French 
and British plans have been presented to the 
bureau, the French by Paul Bonecour on Novem- 
ber 3, the British by Sir John Simon on 
November 17. They are more complicated than 
the Hoover Plan and do not make as thorough- 
going a reduction, but may be said to represent 
an advance over the previous position of the 
countries concerned, the French especially in its 
suggestion of ‘military arrangements aiming, on 
the basis of an equality of defensive status, at 
reducing the offensive character of the national 
forees in accordance with the principle laid 
down in the American proposal of June 22 
last.’ ” 

President Woolley then outlined the British 
plan, which she summarized as “encouraging in 
the general statement with regard to air arma- 
ments.” The return of Germany to the confer- 
ence represents a really significant achievement, 
she declared. 

Among “the lions in the way of the confer- 
ence” have been the situation in the Far East 
and the recent European debt debacle. 

Facing questions frequently asked, such as 
“Why doesn’t something happen at Geneva?,” 
“What is the use of talking about disarmament 
when nothing is being accomplished?,” Presi- 
dent Woolley said that another question is too 
infrequently asked, namely, “What can I do to 
help?” 

How often does your voice—‘‘your’’ in the 
singular—ring in the ears of your senators and 
congressmen? There are vital issues before the 
American people, one of them the continued par- 
ticipation of American membership in the confer- 
ence, impossible beyond the next two or three 
weeks unless there is further appropriation by 
Congress. ... 

Bring pressure to bear upon your own senators 
and representatives that they may not let an in- 
flated nationalism obscure their vision of the world 
crisis. Too much is at stake to run the risk of 
looking backward to conditions and understandings 
of fourteen years ago. It is the forward look and 
the forward step that must be taken if we would 
save humanity from disaster—perhaps even from 


destruction. 
Within our own generation men and women rose 
to heights which they had not dreamed they could 
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climb, to ‘‘win the war.’’ Will they not do as 
much to win the peace? 


LEISURE AND THE COLLEGE 


In his presidential address Dr. Maurer main- 
tained that “the task of liberal arts is that of 
enriching the minds and hearts of men. We of 
the liberal arts wing were almost cowed by the 
utilitarian schools into consenting to the pro- 
posal that our job was that of training youth 
for getting a living. Now we are witnessing a 
turning back to the liberal arts field of schools 
ordinarily labeled as vocational.” 

The greater amount of leisure which will fol- 
low technological unemployment challenges lib- 
eral arts colleges, President Maurer said, “with 
the task of making persons able to enjoy the 
inner riches, of encouraging their imagination, 
and of disciplining their minds.” 


This job is desperately needed. Youth to-day 
needs to study grammar, to master English, to 
learn laboratory technique, scholarly methods. 
Youth needs to gain the power of appraisal. They 
are going to tackle a bigger job than any which 
we undertook, and many win to places of leader- 
ship without having paid the price in hard prepa- 
ration. 

Society needs integration. We are torn into 
shreds by the very efficiency of highly developed 
specialties. We have on our hands beautifully 
perfected machinery of unrelated functions. This 
is largely because our minds are one-sidedly de- 
veloped; interest in inquiry has outrun interest in 
the meaning and relation of the thing discovered. 
It is not machines but rich, gifted integrated 
minds which are needed to organize civilization. 
We need minds which are victorious in their whole- 
ness, resisting the centrifugal forces of intellectual 
specialism. 

Greetings to the association were presented 
by Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, who, because of pressure 
of business at Washington, could remain at the 
dinner for a few minutes only. 


Has Hicuer Epucation FAILep? 


At the morning session of January 13 the 
subject “Has Higher Edueation Failed?” was 
discussed by Professor Paul H. Douglas, of the 
department of economics, University of Chi- 
cago, and in a paper written by Professor Carle- 
ton J. H. Hayes, of the department of history, 
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Columbia University, which, because of the 
illness of Professor Hayes, was read by Presi- 
dent J. Edgar Park, of Wheaton College. 

In his answer to the question, Professor 
Douglas began with a sketch of the record of 
American college graduates in cultural life and 
in economie and political activities. There has 
been, he thought, a “lack of any warm love or 
appreciative interest in such plastic arts as 
painting and sculpture and the presence of only 
a tepid interest in music.” He devoted most of 
his address to developing his thesis that there 
has been a “lack of any real wide-spread con- 
cern, even among our so-called educated classes, 
for intelligent effort to develop our economic 
and social life for the common benefit of all.” 

Discussing “our naive faith in the power of 
education to remove in a painless fashion all 
evils from our social life,” Professor Douglas 
gave specifie examples of where the teaching of 
professors of economics in college classrooms 
has failed completely to effect the action of 
their students when they are graduated and go 
into business and industrial life. He cited 
numerous instances where college graduates have 
become outstanding leaders in civie corruption 
in state and city polities. 

The most powerful element of political cor- 
ruption is not, he said, the criminal class but the 
publie utility companies furnishing electricity, 
gas and transportation which “in the old days 
sought franchises and now wish to maintain 
their rates in the face of falling costs.” 

Regarding the universities and colleges them- 
selves, Dr. Douglas referred to the failure in 
eertain institutions during the great war to 
maintain fairness in treating “honest dissenters 
who, because of conscience and culture, could 
not go along with the herd.” 


The truth of the matter is that those of us who 
are concerned with higher education, have, I am 
afraid, indulged in a subtle form of self-delusion. 
We have pretended to ourselves that our dominant 
values were deep scholarship, intellectual honesty, 
fearlessness and warm and active human sympa- 
thies. But in fact we and our students have pri- 


marily cared for security, size, money, comfort and 
the respect of the dominant classes... . 

What hope is there for the future? There may 
be some if we see things as they actually are and 
refuse to delude ourselves further as to what we 
have actually done. 


Self-knowledge, as the psycho- 
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analysts have reminded us, is the first step in 
mental hygiene and it is something which we in 
higher education need desperately. After that may 
perhaps come humility and then perhaps a resolu- 
tion on the part of some to be free men. There 
are costs in being an intellectual aristocrat in a 
plutoeratie world, and I well know the difficulty 
which Benjamin Franklin expressed in his saying 
that it was hard for an empty sack to stand 
straight. But I have the distinct feeling that it 
will be worth all it costs. 


The paper of Professor Hayes opened with 
comments upon the mystical faith which the 
American people show in education. “It is 
widely believed that a college can take any 
youth, one, for example, who is lazy, dull, ill- 
mannered, without intellectual background or 
curiosity, and in four years or less, by the prac- 
tice of some kind of hocus-pocus, turn him into 
an industrious, alert gentleman, a paragon of 
wit and a wizard of finance... . Simultane- 
ously, the converse of this proposition is widely 
held by Americans. Not only is the college 
expected to work miracles, but the lapse, espe- 
cially the ethical lapse, of any college graduate 
or of any one who has attended college is 
pointed to as final proof that higher education 
has failed. 

The moral, according to Professor Hayes, “is 
that Americans, above every other people in the 
world, put too great a responsibility on formal 
education, particularly on higher education.” 
The paper then maintained that, despite its 
shortcomings, “the college is always a little 
more intelligent, a little more cultured, a little 
more reasonable, a little more ‘practical’ (in the 
correct sense of the word) than the country 
outside.” 

Two fundamental and related virtues are re- 
quired for the improvement of the American 
college. “One is humility and the other is 
patience.” With humility and patience “we 
should be able to take steps not in the direction 
of a great or sudden revolution but toward a 
slow and gradual reformation.” A significant 
principle in such a reformation would be “the 
essentially cultural mission of the college.” 

In his “strictly cultural college,’ Professor 
Hayes would stress “two special features.” One 
should be an historical approach to a great deal 
of subject-matter; the other should be thorough- 
ness. “By thoroughness I mean two things: on 
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the one hand, making the intellectual show the 
main show at college and mercilessly throwing 
out those persons who are distracted by side 
shows; and, on the other hand, making courses 
more factual and substantial and insisting less 
on a sampling of many courses than on the 


devouring of a few.” 


Thus in time there would not only be civilized 
physicians and lawyers but civilized journalists and 
business men and also civilized engineers and pro- 
fessors. Altogether quite a number of Americans 
in a wide range of private and even of public 
life would have a broad outlook upon the world, 
as well as a narrowly professional competence; 
they would know something of the background and 
bearing of major social problems and be properly 
critical of panaceas; they would have sufficient 
intellectual interests to enable them to sublimate 
their acquisitive instincts and to conquer the ten- 
dency to ennui and suicide... . 

Adult education holds out a great hope, and the 
college—especially my cultural college—should 
strive to the uttermost to utilize adult education 
for follow-up work with alumni and infuse such 
adult education with its own spirit. 


AT THE OPENING SESSION 


In the nineteenth annual report of the execu- 
tive committee and the executive secretary, read 
at the opening session on January 12, Dr. Kelly 
said: 


The activities of the year have included the com- 
pletion of the Comprehensive Examination Study, 
under the direction of Dr. Edward S. Jones; the 
completion of the Smaller College Study, under 
the direction of the associate secretary; the in- 
tensive study of the colleges of the Church of the 
Brethren, under the direction of the executive sec- 
retary; the publication of the book, ‘‘The College 
Library Building,’’ by Librarian James T. Ger- 
ould, of Princeton University; the preparation by 
Messrs. Larson and Palmer of the book ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural Planning of the American College’’; the 
progress of the intensive study under the direction 
of the executive secretary of phases of administra- 
tion and teaching in ten Friends colleges and an 
equal number of neighboring colleges for purposes 
of comparison; the practical completion of studies 
of a number of individual colleges, by the executive 
secretary; the beginning of the Music Study, under 
the direction of Mr. Randall Thompson, and an 
advisory committee of nineteen under the chair- 
manship of President Wilkins; the beginning of 
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the study by the associate secretary of recent de- 
velopments in the teaching of fine arts in the col- 
leges; the completion of the study of the use of 
vacation periods by faculty members under the 
chairmanship of President Wriston; the study of 
practical principles for the development of effec- 
tive teaching under the chairmanship of President 
Britt; and the completion of the revised classifica- 
tion of colleges and universities for statistical pur- 
poses by the committee of the association of which 
President Raymond Walters is chairman. The as- 
sociation office affords competent information and 
advisory service to association members and to the 
general public interested in the problems of higher 
education. 


Another section of Dr. Kelly’s report revealed 
that during the year he had made 60 visits and 
Associate Secretary Palmer had made 32 visits 
to colleges throughout the country. 

President William Mather Lewis, of Lafayette 
College, read his report as treasurer, which 
showed that the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation is satisfactory. 

Dr. Edward S. Jones, of the University of 
Buffalo, reported briefly on the comprehensive 
examination study of the association, of which 
he was director. The whole report, soon to be 
published by the Macmillan Company, will give 
a summary of present practices in more than 
fifty colleges employing comprehensive tests of 
ability. 

President Albert Britt, of Knox College, as 
chairman of the commission on the enlistment 
and training of college teachers, urged that each 
institution should bring to the attention of its 
best students the advantages and opportunities 
of college teaching, and he recommended a ecare- 
ful study of graduates in the teaching field with 
“a more definite attempt to bring them back to 
the college for teaching positions when oppor- 
tunity offers.” 

How members of faculties use their vacations 
for scholarly work was reported on by President 
Henry M. Wriston, of Lawrence College, who 
summarized an extensive study by the commis- 
sion on faculty and student scholarship. That 
teachers paid twelve times a year devote more 
of their vacation periods to scholarly work than 
do those paid nine or ten times was one of the 
findings of the commission. 

Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, a college trus- 
tee who conducts a service bureau for the asso- 
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ciation on financial and fiduciary matters, 
stressed that the present is an excellent time to 
ask friends of a college to remember it in their 
wills. Copies of an approved form for endow- 
ment by will were made available. 

Using a blackboard, Mr. F. L. Jackson, of 
Davidson College, outlined in skeleton the items 
of approved financial reports as drawn up by 
the national committee on standards reports for 
institutions of higher education. Copies of such 
forms were likewise made available at the meet- 
ing. 

After presenting the final report of the com- 
mittee on classification of institutions of higher 
education, President Raymond Walters, of the 
University of Cincinnati, gave statistics of lib- 
eral arts enrolment in 462 colleges and universi- 
ties, utilizing the classification: (1) Universities 
and large institutions of complex organization, 
(a) under public control, (b) under private con- 
trol; (2) independent colleges of arts and 
sciences; (3) technical institutions. 


SECTIONAL LUNCHEON CONFERENCES 


There were four sections of the delegates for 
the luncheon conferences held during the early 
afternoon of January 12. 

The conference under the chairmanship of 
Dean Max McConn, of Lehigh University, eon- 
sidered a number of large-seale testing pro- 
grams, including that of the Pennsylvania Study 
(1928-32), the Cooperative Testing Program of 
the Teachers College Personnel Association 
(1931), the nation-wide College Sophomore 
Testing Program of 1932, which is to be offered 
again this spring; the testing service of the 
Edueational Records Bureau; and various state- 
wide high-school testing programs, notably in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Colorado 
and Alabama. Discussion centered on the value 
of such programs and their possible dangers. 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, was in charge of a largely-attended confer- 
ence which dealt with the question, “What Con- 
stitutes a Progressive College?” 

Dean F. K. Riechtmyer, of Cornell University, 
began the discussion at a third conference on 
“The Improvement of College Teaching” with 
a summary of the report on that subject pre- 
pared by the committee on college and university 
teaching of the American Association of Uni- 
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versity Professors. President Britt, as chairman 
of the commission on enlistment and training 
of college teachers, was an assigned speaker. 
President Edmund D. Soper, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, was chairman of a conference 
on “The Responsibility of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege and the College of Education in Teacher 
Training.” President Soper, in his talk, which 
began the discussion, gave his opinion, that, 
“other things being equal, the college of liberal 
arts which takes both its liberal arts task and 
its teacher-training task seriously is, in the 
nature of the case, in a better position to pro- 
vide training for teachers than is possible in 
colleges which specialize in teacher training.” 


Rounp TABLE CONFERENCES 


During the late afternoon of January 12 there 
were eight round table conferences, at which 
topics were discussed under leadership as fol- 
lows: 

“Campus Planning,” Mr. J. Frederick Larson, 
of Dartmouth College; “Financing Colleges,” 
Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony; “The College in 
National Politics,’ Mr. Edward R. Murrow, 
Institute of International Education; “College 
Reorganizations and Mergers,” President J. H. 
Reynolds, Hendrix College; “Comprehensive 
Examinations,” Dr. Edward S. Jones; “Foreign 
Students and the Department of Labor,” Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Edueation; “The Utilization of the Im- 
mediate Communities for Research Projects,” 
Dr. Robert T. Crane, Social Science Research 
Council; and “The Present Status of College 
Experiments,” Dr. Kathryn McHale, director, 
American Association of University Women. 


CLOSING SESSION 


At the final session on the morning of January 
13, papers were read on “Has Higher Education 
Failed?” as already reported; an announcement 
was made by Professor Douglas Moore, of 
Columbia University, on the College Music 
Study, which is now under progress through a 
subvention of $25,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration; and three-minute summaries were 
given of the conferences and round tables. 

Special committees made reports. Officers 
were elected for 1933-34 as follows: President, 
President Edmund D. Soper, of Ohio Wesleyan 
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University; vice-president, President Nadal, of 
Drury College; executive secretary, Dr. Robert 
L. Kelly; associate secretary, Mr. Archie M. 
Palmer; treasurer, Comptroller Leroy Kimball, 
of New York University; additional members of 
the executive committee, President David A. 
Robinson, of Goucher College; President James 
L. McConaughy, of Wesleyan University; Presi- 
dent Thomas E. Jones, of Fiske University; and 
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President Frederic W. Boatwright, of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

An interesting feature of the annual dinner 
was the reading by Associate Secretary Palmer 
of the names of fifty college presidents of 
America who have served in presidencies for 
more than twenty-five years. 

RayMonD WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE AMOUNT OF READING AND 
STUDY AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

FREQUENTLY the assumption is made that the 
successful college student devotes a major por- 
tion of his time and energy to reading and 
study, while the non-achiever revels in extra- 
curricular activities and non-academic endeav- 
ors. Within recent years this credence has not 
been substantiated by the results of careful in- 
vestigators. For example, Chapin’ has shown 
that “active participation in extra-curricular 
affairs is not necessarily detrimental to scholar- 
ship”; Jacobsen? unearthed no significant dif- 
ference in scholarship between one group of 
students taking part in intercollegiate athletics 
and another group of equal ability not partici- 
pating in athletic events; Umstattd* revealed 
that students supporting themselves in part did 
not suffer therefore in academic achievement; 
and May‘ observed a negative correlation be- 
tween intelligence and the amount of time spent 
in study. Further inquiry seems pertinent in 
order to observe more fully the extent to which 
students engage.in reading and study. Class 
and sex differences, together with other impor- 
tant relationships remain to be determined. To 
serve these purposes, the present investigation 
was initiated. 

1F. S. Chapin, ‘‘ Extra Curricular Activities at 
the University of Minnesota.’’ University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1929. 


2J. M. Jacobsen, ‘‘Scholarship of University 
Athletes Versus Non-Athletes.’’ Unpublished 


M.A. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1929. 

3 J. G. Umstattd, ‘‘Student Self Support.’ 
University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 

4M. A. May, ‘‘Predicting Academic Success.’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 14: 429-440. 
1932. 


PROCEDURE 


As incidental to a study of library problems, 
data were gathered in regard to the amount of 
reading that college students do. Throughout 
the week of December 3 to 9, 1930, representa- 
tive groups of 205 students in the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts and 112 in the 
College of Education at the University of Min- 
nesota kept exact records of their reading for 
each day. Report cards furnished for this pur- 
pose provided spaces for a designation of the 
time interval during which the reading was done, 
the place of reading, the kind of material read, 
and the amount covered in terms of pages read. 
To secure a check on the students’ reports, all 
the call-slips presented in the reserve room dur- 
ing the six-day period were marked by a time 
clock when the book was delivered and again 
when it was returned. A coefficient of correla- 
tion of .65 between the amount of time students 
reported reading in the reserve room and the 
actual time the books were off the shelves indi- 
cates that considerable reliance can be placed on 
the reports of the students. 

Evidence relating to the randomness of the 
group was secured; first, by checking the major 
subjects of the students; and second, by deter- 
mining the agreement of a classification by sub- 
jects of all books withdrawn in the reserve room 
during the week of observation and a classifica- 
tion of books withdrawn by the students who 
reported their reading. 

In spite of the fact that the reports appear 
reliable and the groups representative, certain 
inherent limitations of the data remain. For 
instance, numerous objections might be raised 
in regard to totaling the number of pages that 
students reported for the week. It is perfectly 
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clear that one student may spend several hours 
reading and studying very few pages of a book 
in the physical and natural sciences. Another 
may spend the same amount of time reading in 
the field of social science and particularly in 
books that contain little or no technical material. 
A comparison of these students on the total 
number of pages does not seem legitimate or 
fair. To attempt to obviate this unfairness by 
merely making allowances for the varying sizes 
of pages as one goes from one source to another 
is not sufficient. On the other hand it is im- 
possible to equate for the degree of difficulty 
of the material on these pages. 

Certain questions also arise in regard to the 
matter of comparing students on the basis of 
the total amount of time they spend in reading. 
It has been observed on numerous occasions that 
even among college students one can find ex- 
treme differences in the rate at which individuals 
read. One college student may read in a given 
amount of time as much as ten times more than 
a second student. Therefore, the total amount 
of time that a student spends in reading is not 
altogether a reliable index of the amount of 
reading that he does. 

With these difficulties in mind one may note 
the relationship that exists between the total 
amount of time that students spend in reading 
and the total number of pages read The coeffi- 
cients of correlation for various groups range 
from .59 to .74. The midpoint is .68. In a 
sense the coefficients represent the reliability of 
the reports on the total amount of reading stu- 
dents do. For group comparisons the coeffi- 
cients are sufficiently high to indicate that the 
student who spends considerable time in reading 
is likely to be one who reads a relatively large 
number of pages. The student who spends little 
time in reading is the one who is covering rela- 
tively few pages. In the comparisons that fol- 
low both the amount of time that students spend 
in reading and the number of pages read are 
used. These dual comparisons serve as a basis 
for determining the consistency of the data. 


Cuass DIFFERENCES 


The differences in reading time between the 
various classes (Table 1) show an interesting 
trend although they are not significant. On the 
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TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CLASS GROUPS IN THE 
ToraAL AMOUNT OF READING TIME IN MIN- 
UTES AND THE NUMBER OF PAGES READ 

















Reading time Pages read 
Groups N M PE S.D. M_ PE S.D. 
Sophomores... 153 793 +27 488 295+14 249 
Juniors ........ 67 744435 4380 346222 274 
Seniors ........ 41 723439 367 468438 357 
Differences between Means 
D PE D/PE, D PE D/PEp 
Sophomore— 
Junior .... 49+44 111 51+26 = 1.96 
Sophomore— 
Senior ... 70447 149 173440 4,32 
Junior— 
Senior ..... 21 + 52 40 122444 2.77 





basis of the average number of minutes spent 
in reading and studying during the week, the 
sophomores seem to have spent the largest 
amount of time, the juniors the next, and the 
seniors the least. The difference between the 
juniors and seniors, however, is very slight. In 
the total number of pages read this trend is 
reversed, for the sophomores have read the least 
number of pages, the juniors next, and the 
seniors the largest number. In this case the 
difference between the sophomores and the 
seniors is a significant one. 


Sex DIFFERENCES 


No sex difference was observed in the total 
amount of reading time when either the two 
homogeneous class groups of juniors and seniors 


TABLE 2 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN THE ToTaL AMOUNT OF READ- 
ING TIME IN MINUTES AND THE 
NUMBER OF PAGES READ 














Reading time Pages read 
Groups N M PE SD. M_ PE SD. 
1) 93 777429 416 305+16 228 
Women ....... 168 766425 479 351416 305 
q) J eseece 11 + 38 46 + 22 
D/PE»p 29 2.09 
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were considered separately or when the three 
classes were combined. In the latter case 
(Table 2) the means for the sexes were almost 
identical. Apparently, then, men and women 
spend about an equal amount of time in reading 
and study. 

EXTENT OF READING 


The averages presented in the foregoing tables 
indicate clearly the extent of reading for various 
groups. The average amount of time spent 
during one week by 153 sophomores was 793 
minutes or approximately 134 hours. For the 
juniors the average time was 744 minutes or 
slightly less than 123 hours, while for the seniors 
the average was 723 minutes or approximately 
12 hours. The standard deviations show that 
about two thirds of the individuals within the 
groups vary between six to eight hours from 
these averages. Since fifteen hours of class 
work is a normal load, it appears that the aver- 
age student within these groups is devoting less 
than one hour to reading and study for each 
class period, or less than one half the amount of 
time that is ordinarily assumed. 

The average number of pages read varies 
from 295 to 468 for the class groups, while the 
standard deviations vary from 249 to 357. In- 
terpreted in terms of pages read per hour, the 
variation in means would extend from approxi- 
mately 22 for the sophomores to 39 for the 
seniors. It will be interesting to observe after 
several years have elapsed whether students 
working under a régime of greater freedom and 
comprehensive examinations will be reading and 
studying more extensively than at the present 
time. 


RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


By the use of the College Ability Test as a 
measure of intelligence and the total number of 


TABLE 3 
THE RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 
TO THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF READING 














Reading time Pages read 

r 25 r PE 

College Ability Test .. .05 + .05 7.04 
Scholarship in all sub- 

12 + .04 10 =e .04 


jects 
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minutes devoted to reading during the period 
of a week as a measure of the amount of read- 
ing, the correlations on the first line of Table 3 
represent the relationship between reading time 
intelligence. For the three classes combined the 
coefficient of correlation is .05 = .05. . The cor- 
relation beween the scholarship of the students 
for the fall quarter and reading time is some- 
what higher although not significant. It can 
be said, therefore, that there is no tendency for 
those with higher intelligence or with superior 
scholarship to spend more time reading than 
those with low intelligence test ratings and poor 
scholarship. The correlations with pages read 
indicate the same lack of relationship. 


SUMMARY 


To recapitulate briefly the essential results 
of this study on the reading of college students, 
the following statements may suffice: 

(1) There appears to be a significant rela- 
tionship between the total amount of time spent 
in reading and study and the number of pages 
read. 

(2) Although no significant class differences 
are apparent in the amount of time devoted to 
reading and study, the seniors read a signifi- 
cantly greater number of pages than do sopho- 
mores 

(3) No significant sex differences exist in 
either the amount of time devoted to reading or 
the number of pages read. 

(4) Sophomores, juniors and seniors spend 
on the average approximately 134, 123 and 12 
hours a week respectively in reading or study. 
The average number of pages read per hour 
varies from 22 to 39. 

(5) The relationships between the amount of 
reading and intelligence or scholarship are 
negligible. 

Auvin C. EvuricH 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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